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Teachers Books, and Text-Books, 


LATELY PUBLISHED BY 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


THE STUDY OF ANIM AL LIFE. By T. Arraur Tuomson, University of Edinburgh, 12mo, illustrated, $1.50 wef, 


THE REALM OF N ATURE. By Hucu R. Mit, Edinburgh, With Maps and Illustrations. 12mo, $1.50 nef. 
A real advance towards an‘appreciation of Nature,”—Prof. Wm. M. Davis, Harvard. 


THE FINE ARTS. By G. Batpwin Brown, Edinburgh. 1amo, $1.00 nef. 


“Asa text-book for the study of the ‘ Fine Arts’ there is nothing in the literature of the subject that the remen 
little book "Prof. J. H. Nixwaven, Yale Art School. ~ cena eee ee 


LOGIC, THE ELEMENTS OF: THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, By James H, Hystor, Ph.D, 
Columbia College, New York. With Diagrams and Examples. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
** All that is of value in Jevons and much more besides,’’—Prof, H, K, Garpiner. 


THE LITERATURE OF FRANCE. By H.G. Keene, Oxford. 12mo, $1.00 net. 


As an introductory text for schools and colleges or private readers, I have seen nothing so good.""—Prof. E. S. Jovwas. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ETHICS. By J. H. Murrueap, Oxford. 12mo, $1.00 nef. 


Very clear, simple, and forcible.”"—Rev. Prof. G. 5. Futcerrow, 


AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES. 


THE COLONIAL ERA, By Prof. G. P. Fisher, D.D., LL.D., of Yale University. 1amo, $1.25. 
** A marvel of literary success. So much in so small compass, yet attractive and readable.”"—Prof. Jamas Monro, Oberlin College. 


Future volumes by Prof. SLoaneg of Princeton, Gen. F, A. WALKER, and Prof. J. W. Burcgss. 


THE GREAT EDUCATORS. 


ARISTOTLE, AND THE | NCIENT EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. By Tomas Davinson, M.A., LL.D. 


“el know nothing in English that covers the field so well,’’—Pres. G, Strantey Hat. 
“Work admirable. Topic one of the most profitable in the entire history of culture,”"—Hon. W, T. Hannus. 


LOYOLA, AND THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF THE JESUITS. By Rev. Taomas Huones, 8.J. 


12m0, $1.00 net. 























Py ory: = pbstoe the Regtiehcpeciiing vente. for the first time in an English dress, the educational system of the famous 
Future volumes: ALCUIN, by Prof. West; ABELARD, by Compayritt; FROEBEL, by 
Bowen, etc, 





A NEW IMPORTATION OF 
GOUIN’S THE ART OF TEACHING AND STUDYING LANGUAGES, which is receiving such extensive 


notice by the Press and by the Profession. 12mo, 430 pages, $2.25. 


i, * 
J % new cuassirvep DEseRIPIVE, EDUCATIONAL, CATALOGUE, Mw ern tin ro 
: rged list of Importations. 





Philosophy, History, and Religion, besides a much en 





Privileges of Examination, Introductory prices, Regular Rates to Instructors, to Libraries, and to the Trade, furnished on aap 
ee. Full Descriptive Catalogue of these and or other distinguished text-books in all ‘departments of education sent free. “ 
iscellaneous Catalogue of American and Foreign Publications. Current books promptly supplied. Special facilities for procuring 
ige as are rare or scarce. 


1 SeHri9 CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


,; Importers, and Booksellers, may 748 Broadway, New York City. 
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D. Lothrop Company 


invite the attention of teachers, stu- 
dents and all interested in 


Home Education 


to their new Educational line, com- 
posed of the Inter-state publications, 
and books supplementary to the 
school training, and adapted for 


Home Reading. 


‘New Catalogue free on application, 


Special inducements to Schools, 
and to Educators. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 





EADING, 'RITING AND 'RITHMETIC are 
and essential. Refinement, Culture 
and P come later from Travel, Associa- 
tion with the Educated, and Acquaintance 

with the best Spoagins of ines minds. 

In the STEDMAN-HUTCHINSON “ LIBRARY 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE” you can travel 
thre every State in the Union, associate constantly 
with educated men and women, and acquaint yourself 
ba 4 the best thoughts of twelve hundred talented 
authors. 

In this age, when a short-hand method of reading 





is , and when breadth of information and a 
critical j qment, which can only be secured by 
comparing writings of a great many authors on 

jects, are so essential, “* The Library of 


various sub: 
American Literature” is to every citizen not a lux- 
ury, but a necessity, It compresses a whole book- 
store into a few volumes, and yet does not mutilate or 
alter a single sentence in any selection given. 

SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION, Capable 
men will find it profitable and pleasant to solicit sub- 
scriptions, For full description address, 

T. M, Witiiams, Manager, 
CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 





To be Published in November, 1892. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


With an Introduction by R. H. Sropparp, and 235 IIlus- 
trations acqugs WacGrez and vis Trrz, 
Printed by Jovaust of Paris, and limited to 350 

copies, 8vo, pp. xviii-158. $15 met. 


The Book-Lover’s Almanac 


FOR THE YEAR 1893. 
With 12 Illustrations in color by Hewriot, and 36 
of text cantributed by well-known Bibliophiles. 
Prfated by the Were ond ress, ~ _ to 600 
8q- 1amo, of which goo on Holland paper a} 
net, and aco on Jai r at net, Ord 
%, now received for qeesteeety bal whois 


DUPRAT & CO., Publishers, 


349 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, 


Charles L. Webster & Co. 
New Books. 


Tariff Reform : 
The Paramount Issue. 


By Hon. Wm. M. Sprincer, Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, Fifty-second Congress, and a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Illinois from 1875 to 1893. 
With an introductory sketch of the author, by 
ALexanperR J, Jones, of the Associated Press, 

The publishers have received letters endorsing this 
work from many prominent D . including Hon. 
Grover Cleveland, Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson, Hon. 
Calvin S. Brice and Hon. John G, Carlisle. 





Paper Bound, $1.00 ; Cloth, gold stamp, $1.50. 
Discount made to clubs ordering in quantities. 


The Speech of Monkeys. 


Mr. Garner’s articles, published in the leading 
periodicals and journals touching upon this subject, 
have been widely read and favorably commented 
upon by scientific men both here and abroad, The 
field he enters is absolutely a new one, and he has re- 
ceived such encouragement from scientific and liter- 
ary sources that he has decided to pursue his re- 
searches in the heart of the Tropics, the native home 
of the great apes. 

* The Speech of Monkeys ’’ embodies his researches 
up tothe present time, It is divided into two parts, 
the first being a record of experiments with monkeys 
and other animals, and the second part a treatise on the 
theory of speech. The work is written so as to bring 
the subject within reach of the casual reader without 
impairing its scientific value. 


Small 8vo, with Frontispiece, cloth, $1.00, 


Fiction, Fact, and Fancy Series No. 6. 


Paddles and Politics 
Down the Danube. 


By Poutrnsy Bicrtow. Companion volume to 
‘The German Emperor.” A highly interesting journal 
of a canoe-voyage down ‘‘ the Mississippi of Europe '» 
from its source to the Black Sea, with descriptions of 








the resident nations, and casual discussions of the 
political situation, Illustrated with numerous off-hand 
sketches made on the spot by Mr. Bigelow. 


Cloth, tamo, 75 cents. 
Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 





“* It Interests Pupils and Makes Them Think.” 


Merrill’s Word and Sentence Book: 


A complete Graded Speller, but something more and better, 


It recognizes the truth of 


the educational maxim ‘‘ We learn by doing.” While it contains an unusually large list of 
carefully selected words, classified with respect to their meaning, it provides also in great num- 
ber and variety carefully prepared dictation exercises requiring the pupils to write the words in 


different combinations. 


To get the best results the pupil must be interested, and it is believed that the character of 
these exercises, containing as they do, a great amount of useful and entertaining information, 


will insure this interest. 


In every lesson will be found something which compels the exercise, 
not of the memory alone, but-also of the reasoning faculty, 


176 pages, illustrated, 24 cents. 


Special rates for introduction and exchange furnished on application. 

Already adopted by the Board of Education of New York City, Brooklyn, Washington, 
D. C., Harrisburg, Pa., Paterson, N. J., etc., etc. 

Until September 30th we will send a returnable specimen 
copy to any teacher or school officer who wishes to examine it 


with a view to its introduction, 


Charles E. Merrill & Co., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 





Cassell Publishing Company 
HAVE JUST ISSUED ; 
By FRANK BARRETT. 


OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH 


By Frank Barrett, author of ‘* The Admira 
ble Lady Biddy Fane,” etc, 12mo, cloth, $1 


By MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


LEONA. 


A Novel. By Mrs. MOLEsworTu, author of 
‘**Carrots,” ‘‘ Little Mother Bunch,” etc,, 
etc. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, $1,00. 


By MRS. PARR, Author of “ Dorothy Fox.” 


THE SQUIRE. 


A Novel. By Mrs. PARR, author of ‘‘ Dorothy 
Fox,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00, 
“The Story is a hearty one.” —Philadelphia Bulletin 


By MRS. L. T,. MEADE, 


OUT OF THE FASHION. 


By L. T. Mgapg, author of ‘ Polly, a New- 
Fashioned Girl,” ‘*‘ A Sweet Girl Graduate,” 

’ “ A World of Girls,” ‘‘ The Palace Beauti- 
ful,” etc, 1vol,, r2mo, with eight illustra- 
tions, extra cloth, etc., $1.00. 


A TIMELY VOLUME, 


THE CAREER OF COLUMBUS. 


By CHARLES ELton, M.P. With Index, and 
Map in colors. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 


New Volumes inCassell’s Sunshine Series 
ZOLA'S GREATEST NOVEL. 


THE DOWNFALL. 


(LA DEBACLE.) 

A Story of the Franco-Prussian War. Paper, 
socents, Extra cloth, with eight illustra- 
tions, $1.50. 

“ A story of tremendous force, . . . None of the 
charges made against most of the author's books can rest 
upon this, . . . * The Downfall’ isa great book, and 
- a as its author’s masterpiece.”’—New York 

erald. 


By W. H. MALLOCK, 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 


A Novel. By W. H. MALLOcK, author of 
“Is Life Worth Living?” etc. 12mo, 
paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 


* Boldly and powerfdlly written, One of the strong- 
est books of the year.” 


By PEDRO ANTONIO DE ALARCON. 


A CHILD OF THE BALL. 


Translated by Mrs, M. J. SERRANO. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


By N. H. HOTALIBHKO. 


THE GENERAL'S DAUGHTER. 


By author of ‘‘ A Russian Priest,” etc. Trans- 
lated by W. GaAussen, B.A, Paper, 50 
cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 


Translated by MARY ¥. SERRANO. 


WAR UNDER WATER. 


1 vol,, 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
The story is in the same vein as that of M. 
Verne. Science plays the leading role and 
makes the impossible seem perfectly easy of 
accomplishment, particularly in the light of 
recent inventions, 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company, 





104 and 106 Fourth Ave., N.Y, 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 
Recent and forthcoming publications: 


The Initials. By Baroness 
TAUTPHEUs. 2 vols., 16mo, uniform with 
the Exmoor Edition of ‘Lorna Doone.” 


50. 

Cynthia Wakeham’s Money. 
A Romance. By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, 
author of ‘‘The Leavenworth Case,” ‘‘Hand 
and Ring,” etc., etc. With frontispiece. 
Paper, 50 cents. cloth, $1.00. 


new story is one of the best that Miss Green 
has written. 


The Economy of High Wages. 


An inquiry into the comparative methods and 

the cost of production in competing indus- 

tries in America and in Europe. By J. 

SCHOENHOF, late U, S, Consul and Special 

Commissioner Department of State, U.S.A., 

for Inquiry into the Economy of Production 

and Technical Education in Europe, author 
of ‘‘ Destructive Influence of the Tariff,” etc., 
etc. Witha Preface by the Hon. THOMAS 

:: BAYARD, late Secretary of State, U.S.A. 

1.50. 
PARTIAL CONTENTS. 

Part I,—Txe Basis or ProGress anv Prosperity. 
The Chief Elements in Production—Labor and the 
Raw Material—A Raw-Material Taxis a Tax on Labor 
~The Labor Question—Low Wages a Stagnating Cause 





~A Picture of a Country Working for a Home Market 
The Silk Industry of Europe--The Classification of 
Industries—Superiority of A Labor—Inferiority 
of American Science Schools—I vements and Inven- 


m 
tions Cheapen Cost and Raise Wages—-Prices of Com- 
modities and the Rate of Wages in England from 1788 
to 1797 and in 1890. 


Part I1.—Comparative Metuops anp Cost or 
Propuction in America AND Evropgan Countriss. 
The McKinley Tariff an Obstacle from the Industrial 
Point of View—High Wages the Cause of America’s 
Success—The Pottery Industry ot Trenton—Glass and 

ware— parative Cost, Wages, and Output in 
the Mining of Coal and Iron, andin the Manufacture 
of teel Rails and Other Forms of Iron—The 
Country Taxed for Sectional Benefits—Cotton Goods 
Manufactured Cheaper in America than in England, 
and in England Cheaper than on the Continent— 
ned Methods of Protectionist Senators—Woo!l and 


oollens—The Silk Industry—The Velvet and Plush 

Industry—The Making-up Industries—Labor in Ready 

Made Here and Abroad—Boots and Shoes— 

Reciprocity under the McKinley Bill a Delusion and a 

Summary and Conclusions. 

Temperament, Disease, and 
HEALTH, By Commander F, E. Cuap- 
wick, U, S. Navy. 12mo, 75 cts. 


The Dream of Art, and Other 
POEMS. By Esry WILLIAMs, 16mo, 
gilt top. $1.00. 

The Merrimack River, Hel- 
LENICS, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Benjamin W. BALL. With an Introduc- 
tion FREDERICK F, AvER, vo, gilt 
top. 2.00. 


The Farmer’s Tariff Manual. 
By D. STRANGE, (Questions of the Day 
Series, No, 72.) 8vo, $1.25. 

The Tariff History of the 
UNITED STATES. By F. W. Taus- 
SIG. New Edition, revised, enlarged, and 
br it down to date. (Questions of the 
Day Series, No. 47.) 8vo, $1.25. 

Studies of Travel in Greece and 
ITALY. By E. A. Freeman, with photo- 
gravure portrait. 2 vols., 32mo, cloth, each, 


75 cents, 
Indian Fairy Tales. Collected 


and edited by Joseru JAcops, and illustrat- 


ed by J. D. Barren. 12mo, $1.75. 
PB. PP caar rhe teehee 
and English Fairy Tales of the preced- 
ie one, a selection from the gorgeous fancy of 


Notes on New Books, Vol. II., 


. No. 2, and Catalogue of Works in Political 
and Economic Science sent on application, 


: r i 
eda ee ea 


Some Teachers’ Books. 


How to Write Clearly. 


RULES AND EXERCISES ON ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION. By the Rev, Epwin A. 
Assott, M.A., Head Master City of London 


School, 16mo, cloth. 60 cents. 
How to Tell the Parts of 
Speech. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, By Rev. Epwin A, ABgorTT. 
American Edition. Revised and oe 
by Prof. Jno. G. R. McEtroy of the Uni- 
versity of Pénnsylvania. 16mo, cloth. 
75 cents. 


How to Parse. 


AN ATTEMPT TO APPLY THE PRINCI- 
PLES OF SCHOLARSHIP TO ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, With Appendices in An- 
alysis, Spelling, and Punctuation. By Ep- 
win A, ABBOTT. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


English Lessons 


FOR ENGLISH PEOPLE, By the Rev. 
Epwin A. AssotT and J, R. SEELEY, 
M.A., Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge, Part I,, Vocab- 
ulary. Part II., Dictionary. Part III., 


Meter. Part IV., Hints on Selections and 
Serer Appendix. r6mo, cloth. 
1.50, 


Wells of English. 


By Isaac BAssetT CHOATE, 16mo, cloth, 
gilt top. $1.50. 


A review of the work of the minor writers of 
England of the 16th and 17th centuries, with brief 
comments upon their influence upon English Litera 


ture, 
Talks with My Boys. 


WILuLI1AM A. Mowry. Fourth Revised Edi- 
tion. 16mo. $3.00. 


* Attractive and instructive, well calculated to awaken 
thought, inspire manly sentiment, and form correct 
habits.”"—New Eugland Yournal of Education. 


OUR NEW EDITION. 
JANE AUSTEN'S NOVELS 


From new type, with a frontispiece by Garrett 
for each volume, In twelve volumes, as 
follows : 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 2 volumes. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, 2 volumes. 
MANSFIELD PARK. 2 volumes, 
EMMA. 2 volumes. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 1 volume. 
PERSUASION, x volume, 
LADY SUSAN. With a Memoir. 1 volume, 
LETTERS OF JANE AUSTEN. 1 volume, 
LIBRARY EDITION. 
16mo, Half ruby morocco, gilt top, $1.25 


per volume, 
EDITION DE LUXE. 

A special edition on laid ,» medium 8vo, russet 
cloth, untrimmed, limited a ee copies, simul- 
taneously at $2.00 per volume, on su to the 
complete set. : 

“ A girl who wrote for girls, a woman who wrote 
rpm has become praised of all men." —7ran- 

‘pt. 

Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price by the pub- 

lishers, 


Send for descriptive catalogue (free), 


Roberts Brothers, Pubs., 





BOSTON. 


Important Books 


Supplementary Reading. 


Mrs. Bolton’s ‘‘Famous” Books, 
to vols, Ulustrated. ramo. $1.50 per vol. 
Poor boys who became famous, irls who 
became famous, &c. By SARAH K, BOLTON. 


“ Specially adapted for the rapidly growing read- 
ing circles of car oseney.-etnale LP Rducation. 


Mrs. Farmer’s “ Famous 
RULERS,” and ‘“* FAMOUS QUEENS,” 
By Mrs. LypIA Hoyt FARMER, 12mo, 
Illustrated, $1.50 per vol. 


“ Of much historical value and positive interest.””— 
Congregationalist, 


De Amicis’ “Cuore,” an Italian 
SCHOOL BOYS JOURNAL, BY Ep- 
monpO Dg Amicis, From the 39th Italian 
edition. ramo, $1.25. , 


“Deserves a place beside Tom Bailey and Tom 
Brown,’’—Commercial Bulletin. 


Short Studies in Botany. By 
Mrs. Harrizer C, Cooper, Fully illus- 
trated, 12mo, $1.00. 


A practical demonstration that Botany may be 
made attractive to very young children. 


Little Arthur’s History of Eng- 
LAND AND LITTLE ARTHUR'S HI 
TORY OF FRANCE, giving in concise 
and easy language all the essential facts of 
English and French History, 12mo, Illus- 
trated, $1.25 per vol. 


(Jn press.) Little Arthur's History of Rome. 


Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables. 
Translated by Isang. F. HApcoop. 1 vol. 
12mo, Illustrated, $1.25. 


Duruy’s History of France. 
By Victron Durvuy. With 13 engraved 
maps, 12mo, Cloth. $2.00. 


A Century of American Litera- 
TURE. From Ben. Franklin to Jas. Russell 
Lowell, Selected and arranged by Hun- 
TINGTON SMITH. 12mo, §1.75. 


Her Majesty's Tower. A His- 


tory of the Tower of London, By W. 
HerpwortH Dixon, Fully illustrated. 
12mo, $2.00, 


The Astor Library of Standard 
LITERATURE. Comprising the most 
pular works of Dickens, Scott, Cooper, 
orlee Ruskin, reve me &c. 225 vols. 
12mo, 4 Russia binding. 75 cents per vol. 


Standard Poets. Browning, 
Bryant, Burns, Scott, Chaucer, Milton, 
Spenser, Shakspeare, Wordsworth, &c. 108 


vols, 12mo. 4 Russia binding. 75 cents 
per vol. 


T- Y. CROWELL & CO., 
46 East 14th St, New York, 
Boston, 





100 Purchase Street, - 
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: Messrs, Harper & Brotuers have just issued under the 
Supplementary Reading. tite of HARPER'S SCHOOL CLASSICS, the following 
Cloth, 90 cents cach. volumes designed for use as Supplementary Reading; 
American LITERATURE, ENGLISH LiteraturE—Romance Period; Enciisn LiTeRature— 
Classical Period; Enciisnh Lirerature—Modern Period ; German LITERATURE, SPANISH Lit. 
ERATURE, SiR Rocer pe Cover.ey, by Addison; Tue Task, by Cowper; Tue Lire, Times, 
AND CHARACTER OF OLIveR CromMweELL, by Knatchbull-Hugessen, and the following Essays by 
Lord Macaulay: Appison, Hampton-Burveicu, Lorp Ciive, MacHIAvELLI, WALPOLE, and 
Wituiam Pirt. 
The price of the above books is 70 cents per copy, but a sample copy of any one of the num- 
bers will be forwarded postpaid, on receipt of twenty cents, to any teacher who may desire to ex- 
amine it with a view to class use. Other numbers of the series are in press and will appear shortly. 


. THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS, by Borpen P. Bowne, Pro- 

Moral Philosophy. fessor of Philosophy in Boston University, designed as a text-book 

Cloth, $1.75. for schools and colleges is just now ready. The author has bestowed 

the same care in its preparation as upon his InrropucTION To PsycHoLocicaL THEORY, his Meta- 

pHysics, and his PurLosopHy or TueE!sM, three books which are widely and favorably known, and 

which have won for their author a place among Metaphysicians of the highest rank. The pub- 

lishers invite correspondence from teachers of Ethics in colleges and high-schools with reference 
to the introduction of this book into their classes. 


. In ENGLISH WORDS, by Professor Cuar.zs F. Jonnson of Trinity 
English Words. College, Hartford, Conn., the writer has aimed at making Etymology 
Cloth, 84 cents. suggestive and interesting, and at presenting the elements of the subject 
in such a form as to stimulate further investigation, and lead to a more correct and literary use 


of words. He has expressed himself in so happy and entertaining a manner that his book is as 
charming as a good story. 


A handsome illustrated Bulletin of Text-Books for Schools and Colleges will be forwarded to the address of any teacher 
who may ask for it. Send for Educational Catalogue. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franxtin Squake, New York. 





THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPA:DIA 


REVISED EDITION OF 1892. 


Lllustrated. 15 Volumes, Royal Octavo. New Maps. 


Edited by HArry THursTon Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor in Columbia College, N. Y., assisted by Sztim H. Pxanopy, Ph.D., LL.D., lately 
President of the University of Illinois, and now Chief of the Department of Liberal Arts, World’s Columbian Exposition; and CHARLES 
F, RrcuaArpson, A.M., Professor in Dartmouth College, N. H. With A STAFF oF Over ONE HUNDRED AND Firty WRITERS. 


International but specially adapted to AMERICANS in its scope and treatment. 
** As now reconstructed the International is the most practically useful encyclopadia of its kind in the English language.” 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, Ph.D., Professor in Columbia College; Editor-in-Chief of the Zducational 
From Educational Review, February, 1892. Review, N, ¥., and formerly President Manual Training College, N. Y. 





THE WHOLE SET DELIVERED FREE AND MONTHLY PAYMENTS RECEIVED. PROSPECTUS, ETC., ON APPLICATION. 





WE EMPLOY 7ZACHERS AND OTHERS TO INTRODUCE IT INTO SCHOOLS AND HOMES. IT IS SOLD BY SUB- 
SCRIPTION ONLY. WRITE FOR PARTICULARS AND COMPENSATION, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, drttiin® roth St., bet. B’dway & sth Ave., NEW YORK. 








Fc ime ag wi of Tue Carric bao the Burlington, Vermont. WANTED.—A young man, college-bred, 
recently closed HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL. T' j 

of who or that journal in its weekly ; tor Gisle. ag aie rks with a taste and aptitude for journalism, to 

numbers. This will show them with unfailing Wellesley College. For circulars address The | 40 editorial work on a well established weekly, 


force what a large store of criticism and in- . 
{ ra bees (getting eekly a Rev, LUCIUS M. HARDY, M.A. Apply by letter, with references, to P, O, Box 


Tue Critic has Burlington, Vermont. .| 2787, New York. 


long stood alone in his shiatind on 6 journal et: 
4 i to li sales ellety. ’ Mere go EPISCOPAL INSTITUTE. Board 














for Boys; prepares for College or | TO AUTHORS.—Motifs, plots and character 
over, it has been able to retain its vigor and di. a oy se. one sketches for stories, novels, plays, and newspaper 
freshness unimpaired without a rival to spur it | eae eee at eet eo hocs, Aut” | articles, All rights relinquished. Address, V-G: 
on."—New York Times, August 7, 1892, Principal. : " | Mattock, r East goth Street, New York. 
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Published Weekly, at sa Lafayette Place, New York, by 
Tue Critic Company. 
Batered as Second-Class Mail-Matter at the Post-Office at New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER to, 1892. 


AMERICAN News COMPANY general agents, - Si copies sold, and 
subscriptions taken, at The Critic Office, 52 Lafayette Place. Also, by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, G. P. Putnam's Sons, Brentano's, and the prin- 
cipal newsdealers in New York, Boston: Damrell & Upham (Old Cor- 
wer Bookstore). Philadelphia: John Wanamaker. Chicago: Brentano's, 
Denver, Col.: C. Smith & Son. London: B, F, Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 

ve; Paris: Brentano's, 17 Avenue de 1 Optra. Rome: Office of the 

‘uova Antologia, 





Literature 
Markham’s “ History of Peru” * 

Mr. MARKHAM is well-known as the highest living au- 

thority on the subject of the Peruvian people and their 
history, ancient and modern. His only rival was the late 
distinguished Austrian diplomatist and author, Dr. J. J. von 
Tschudi, If the acquaintance of the latter with the native 
languages was probably more extensive and profound, the 
works of Mr. Markham on the early history, condition and 
customs of the Peruvians show an amount of laborious 
‘investigation not equalled by any other inquirer. He has 
translated into English and published in the volumes of the 
Hakluyt Society no less than twelve important works of 
early writers on these subjects, including treatises by Onde- 
gardo, Acosta, Avila, Garcilasso de la Vega, and other 
authorities of the first rank. His own published works, en- 
titled ‘Cuzco and Lima,’ ‘Peru and India’ and ‘ War be- 
tween Chili and Peru,’ afford evidence of his personal know!l- 
edge of the country and the people. 

In his present work Mr. Markham has brought together 
the results of his studies and observations in a carefully 
written volume of over five hundred pages, which will be 
welcomed by students of aboriginal and Spanish-American 
history, and cannot fail to add much to his reputation. 
Those who look for the graces of style which charm us in 
the writings of Irving and Prescott will be disappointed. 
Mr. Markham is careless in the construction of his sentences, 
and can hardly be styled even a lucid writer. The relation 
of his antecedents to their consequents is not always clear, 

‘and the reader is occasionally obliged to study out his mean- 
ing. But it will be found always worth the study. The 
reader has the satisfaction of knowing that he is gathering 
authentic facts and well-considered conclusions, the result 
of investigations carried on for many years by an indus- 
trious, judicious, and thoroughly impartial inquirer. 

The peculiar Inca system of government has become 
known in its general features through the popular histories 
of Robertson and Prescott. Mr. Markham describes it 
minutely from the early records, some of them compiled b 
natives familiar with the system from their childhoo 
‘Peru,’ he writes, ‘is one of the few nations in which a form 
of socialism has obtained a firm hold on the people, and has 

successful,’ To a certain extent its government, if not 
ocratic, was really limited, and was always representa- 
tive of the popular will. The emperor was called ‘Sapallan 
Inca,’ or Sovereign Lord ; ‘but he was only the head over 
many chiefs, and was bound by a system of rules and cus- 
toms, the germs of which had been inherited from remote 
antiquity, and which were common, more or less, to all the 
idean tribes,’ The unit of government was a chunca, of 
Union of ten families. This decury formed a complete 
Community, under the charge of an officer styled chunca- 
tamayac, or decurion, Ten decuries composed a pachaca, or 
century, ruled by its centurion. Ten centuries formed a 
, OF regiment, as it might be styled, of a thousand 

; and ten of these regiments made a Aunu, or so- 

legion, of ten thousand households. To each fam- 
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ily was assigned a measure of land sufficient to support one 
man and his wife, with those dependent on him. The 
produce of the land, whether consisting of crops or live 
stock, was divided between the government, the priesthood, 
and the people, in proportions fixed according to local re- 
quirements. Officers annually revised the allotments, and 
sent in returns to be recorded on the gmépus or knotted 
cords ; while village overseers announced the turns for irri- 
gation and the fields to be cultivated when the shares were 
grown apart. Not a spot of cultivable land was neglected. 
Towns and villages were built on rocky hills, cemeteries 
were in deserts or in the sides of barren cliffs, in order that 
no land might be wasted. Dry wastes were irrigated, and 
terraces were constructed, sometimes a hundred deep, up 
the sides of mountains. The author adds :—’ Judging from 
the number of these terraces, now for the most part aban- 
doned, and from other vestiges of settlement in places now 
waste throughout the country, it is calculated that the popu- 
lation of Peru, in the time of the Incas, exceeded ten mil- 
lions of happy and contented people.’ 

That this was not an over-estimate seems clear from the 
fact that by a census made by the Viceroy Toledo in 1575, 
after fifty years of the wasting Spanish rule, the Indian 
population was still found to be eight millions. Its number 
diminished with frightful rapidity as the number and rapaic- 
ity of the conquerers grew by fresh arrivals and new exac- 
tions from Spain. The personal service which was required 
of the natives on farms and in mines and factories became 
a slavery of the harshest kind. ‘In many places, where 
all the male adults had been dragged off to the mines, 
the women and children alone were left to till the fields, 
Boys only six,to eight years old were torn from their homes, 
taken to slavery in the factories, and cruelly beaten.’ The 
author gives the figures of the official records, which show 
that in the provinces about Potosi nine-tenths of the people 
had been destroyed in the century between 1573 and 1673 
by overwork and cruelty. In 1794, according to the enu- 
meration of the Viceroy Gil, there remained of the eight 
millions of natives found by Toledo only 609,000 Indians and 
245,000 half-castes. In another century of this rule the exter- 
mination of the Indians would probably have been madecom- 
plete, as it had already been in the West Indies. The over- 
throw of the Spanish domination in 1824 wrought an imme- 
diate and important change in their favor.. They were 
relieved from the heaviest exactions, and their numbers 
began at once to increase. Yet so slow were the abuses of 
the ancient system in dying that it was not until more than 
sixty years later, in 1886, after the severe lesson which the 
Spanish Peruvians received from the Chilian conquest, that 
the last vestige of servitude was abolished and the Indians 
were placed on an equal footing with their fellow-citizens of 
Spanish descent. By that time, as we learn from other au- 
thorities, the Indian and half-caste population had increased 
to nearly three millions. 

At this period, remarkably enough, the total white popu- 
lation did not reach 300,000. If the European colonists 
had increased in number in the same proportion as the 
English and French colonists in North America, or the 
Spanish colonists in temperate Chili, the number of Peruvian 
whites should have exceeded a million. The explanation 
of this surprising discrepancy is found in the climate 
Pizarro, for political reasons, established his capital near 
the coast. The greater part of the white population re- 
mained on the strip of low land along the Pacific coast, 
subjected to that natural law which forbids the white race 
to flourish in a tropical climate. The result is that the 
Indians, dwelling mostly on the lofty Andean 
which were the seats of the Inca empire and where the cli- 
mate and products are those of the temperate latitudes, are 
not only rapidly increasing in numbers since they have 
been freed from oppression, but are showing themselves a 
hardy race, with more stamina than their white fellow- 
citizens, Mr. Markham speaks highly of their capaci ns 
As they were ‘capable in the past of achieving a high civili- 
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zation,’ he believes them to be ‘ capable of great things in 
the future, under intelligent direction.’ Such direction, it 
would seem, must come mainly, as in the past, from the 
most gifted members of their own race. They are in fact 
already crystalizing into industrial groups, under their own 
elective chiefs. They distrust the alien administration, 
which has shown itself ferociously cruel and rapacious for 
three centuries, and since then has been childishly weak, 
disorderly, and wasteful. Even now, we are told, ‘ it is be- 
lieved that delegates, composed of the leading Inca chiefs, 
periodically meet in secret congress, and discuss matters 
relating to the welfare of the people.’ The examples of 
modern Greece, Italy, and the Balkan States have dispelled 
the illusion expressed in Longfellow’s mournful suggestion, 
that ‘the dead nations never rise again.’ It is quite within 
the compass of probability that the splendid and well-ordered 
‘socialist empire’ of the Incas may be revived, at a not 
very distant period, in an equally well-ordered and flourish- 
ing republic, under the descendants of the ancient adminis- 
trators, whose immense superiority, alike in intellect and in 
humanity, to their European successors, was long since 
pointed out by Carli, Draper, and other philosophical inves- 
tigators, and is now confirmed by Mr. Markham’s unques- 
tionable authority. 





Parkin’s ‘‘Imperial Federation” * 

Mr. Parkin, a patriotic Canadian, who has visited Aus- 
tralia, and is familiar with parties and politics in the mother 
country, has devoted a well-written volume to the consid- 
eration of ‘the problem of national unity.’ He sets forth 
at considerable length, and with much clearness and force, 
the advantages which would accrue alike to Great Britain 
and to her colonies from the establishment of’ a permanent 
confederation, in which all would share, in due proportion, 
both in the burdens and in the direction of the government. 
A carefully prepared and elegantly printed ‘commercial 
and strategic chart of the British Empire,’ colored to indi- 
cate the numerous and extensive British possessions in all 
quarters of the globe and the many maritime routes which 
connect them, illustrates his arguments, and either adds to 
or detracts from their force, according to the impression 
which it may make on those who study it. The subject is 
an important one, and the many persons in Great Britain 
and the colonies who share in Mr. Parkin’s views will find 
his book a readable and useful compendium. 

To the author's credit it must be said that his plan does 
not tolerate the idea of any political subordination of the 
colonies. There must be a representative government, with 
complete equality of all its citizens. ‘A British subject,’ he 
declares, ‘ who has no voice in influencing the government 
of the nation throughout the whole range of its operation 
has not reached that condition to which the whole spirit of 
our political philosophy points as the state of full citizen- 
ship.’ And he adds, significantly and positively:— ‘ We are 
on absolutely safe ground when we say that great English 
communities will not permanently consent to stop short of 
this citizenship, nor will they delegate to others, even to a 
majority of their own nationality, the uncontrolled direction 
of their most important interests.’ It is somewhat surpris- 
ing that Mr. Parkin does not perceive that in this per- 
emptory demand he is requiring a political revolution in 
the mother country. He is calling for nothing less than 
the abolition of the House of Lords, or at the least its sub- 
ordination to an imperial representative legislature. It is 
safe to say that there must be a vast change in the character 
and social condition of the British people before this de- 
mand will be acceded to. 

It is evident that more than one generation must pass 
away before this difficulty confronting the scheme which 
Mr. Parkin advocates will be overcome; and long before 
that time arrives, a much greater change will have taken 
place in the condition of his own colony. He dwells much 
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on the ‘unfairness’ of the arguments with which Mr. Gold. 
win Smith advocates the union of Canada and the United 
States; but Prof. Smith might well reply that no defect in 
his book can equal the omission in his censor’s work of al] 
reference to the most important fact in the recent history of 
Canada,—the immense emigration, particularly of English. 
speaking Canadians, to the United States. Statistics show 
that this emigration in a single decade has exceeded half a 
million of persons; and these, as is well known, belong to 
the most vigorous, intelligent, and enterprising portion of 
the Canadian people, Mr, Parkin very justly remarks that 
political impulses are swayed much more by sentiment than 
by ideas of material advantage; but he evidently does not 
see the conclusion to which this argument tends, If the 
emigration should continue at the present rate for a quar. 
ter of a century, as there is every reason for expecting, the 
number of Canadians, English and French, in the United 
States, with their children, will then exceed the whole pop- 
ulation remainingin Canada. There will hardly be a family 
in the Dominion which will not have one or more members 
in the Republic. The most powerful of all sentiments, that 
of domestic affection, will then act with overwhelming force 
in constraining the two countries into political union. 





Fowler's ‘‘ Julius Caesar” * 


IN HIS SPEECH returning thanks for the pardon of Mar- 
cellus, Cicero, addressing Cesar, said :—‘ There will be a 
wide difference of opinion among those yet unborn, as there 
has been among us; for some will laud your deeds to the skies 
in their praises, while others will perhaps find some fault,’ 
How fully this prophecy has been realized even in our day, 
the reader of Drumann and Mommsen, Arnold, Merivale, 
Froude and Trollope, will bear witness. It has seemed im- 
possible for the biographer of Cesar or the writer of Ro- 
man history to avoid entering so fully into the spirit of the 
times as to become partisan; few have come under the spell 
of that unique personality without being transformed into 
champions or opponents, In recent years the point of view 
has been changing for the study of the entire epoch in which 
Cesar’s lifework lay. As a more philosophical doctrine of 
constitutional development has come to prevail, the ten- 
dencies of the Roman government have been closely inves- 
tigated. The result has been to draw a line of distinction 
between what Ceesar actually did and what, in the changes 
of his time, was due to circumstances beyond the control or 
direction of any individual. The new methods of historical 
research are destructive of hero-worship, but they certainly 
render it possible to estimate the sum of a man’s activities 
more justly than the spirit which finds less of interest in the 
manifestation of political and social forces than in striking 
scenes and dramatic moments, It is possible that after a 
time there may be substantial agreement even regarding the 
character of Ceesar. 

Prof. Fowler’s book is significant as being the most suc- 
cessful attempt yet made to treat the life of Cesar in the 
light of the investigations in Roman history since the 
time of Niebuhr, The relation of this ‘ greatest of all Ro- 
mans’ to his environment was well set forth, at least in 
broad outline, by Prof. Seeley, in his lectures on ‘ Roman 
Imperialism’; but Mr. Fowler has given us the full picture. 
His work is based on the original sources throughout ; and 
in making Cesar the central figure he has not found it nec- 
essary to disparage the Dictator’s contemporaries. His 
treatment is sober, scholarly, and well-proportioned. He 
gives enough detail to leave a clear impression, without 
losing the broader outlook or carrying the reader too far 
into the pros and cons of controverted questions. No biog- 
raphy of the Dictator heretofore has observed so excellent 
a perspective in dealing with the character of this many- 
sided man, or in estimating his influence upon his own and 
succeeding ages. 


* Julius Cesar, and the Foundation of the Roman Imperial System. By W. W- 
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The illustrations are so numerous and attractive as to 
form a special feature of the volume. There are several 
portraits and many representations of military antiquities, 
mostly from Baumeister’s ‘ Denkmiiler’ ; some of the groups 
are after Rheinhard, though without acknowledgment, The 
maps illustrating Ceesar’s battles are from Napoleon and 
Baron Stoffel. The full-page view of the Forum is entirely 
misleading for a student of the Republican or transition 
period ; a plan giving the sites of the buildings as they stood 
at the time would be both clearer and more truthful. The 
fact that the Spada statue may not be Pompey should have 
been noted in connection with the portrait on page 48. A 
more surprising oversight is that which allowed the Madrid 
bust to stand as an authentic likeness of Cicero. While the 
inscription at the bottom is ancient, it has been shown that 
the head is modern. The reader of the orator’s*cor- 
respondence must have found it difficult to reconcile the 
hard, cold features of the Madrid bust with the sensitive, 
sympathetic nature revealed in the letters. 





Middleton's “‘ Remains of Ancient Rome” * 

IN SEVERAL PARTICULARS Prof. Middleton’s ‘ Remains 
of Ancient Rome’ is noteworthy. It is the most important 
work of aman whose previous publications (including books, 
magazine articles, contributions to ‘The Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ and the new edition of Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities’) have given him a place in 
the first rank of English archeologists, It is not confined 
to certain phases of the subject, as Lanciani's ‘Ancient Rome 
in the Light of Recent Discoveries’ is, but covers the whole 
field. Itis upto date in its details, although the discoveries 
of the past few years have been so numerous that it is diffi- 
cult to keep up to them; and it contains many illustrations 
that are new and valuable. While the work of a specialist, 
it is on a subject of wide general interest, and written in a 
style comparatively free from technicalities. The nucleus 
of the present volumes was the book called ‘Ancient Rome 
in 1885,’ which was republished three years later with an 
additional chapter under the title ‘Ancient Rome in 1888.’ 
But the matter thus derived has been worked over, and the 
additions are so numerous that we have practically a new 
treatise. In more than one instance the author has modi- 
fied his previous views; to mention only one example, he is 
less positive about the existence of an Etruscan necropolis 
on the Esquiline. 

In his order of treatment Prof. Middleton has combined 
the topographical and the topical arrangement. After an 
introduction on the sources of information, he discusses 
at considerable length and with much freshness the building 
materials and architectural styles of ancient Rome. The 
presentation of the methods of using concrete, and its struc- 
tural value, is the best yet given. The same chapter con- 
tains a brief but clear account of the processes employed in 
painting. The third chapter deals with the remains of the 
prehistoric and regal period. The rest of the first volume 
is taken up with a detailed examination of the remains 
found on the Palatine and Capitoline hills, and in the Forum. 
The second volume continues the topographical survey in the 
Imperial Fora, the Oxmarket and the Campus Martius; 
then treats compendiously the circuses, theatres, amphithea- 
tres, baths, tombs, triumphal arches and columns, aqueducts, 
roads and bridges, and walls, in separate chapters, The 
illustrations are well chosen and well executed ; the colored 
ae of the Forum is by far the best that has appeared. 

terary as well as monumental evidence is brought to bear 
on doubtful points, and the sources are generally indicated. 
It would have been well to translate more of the Greek 
passages quoted. 

In any work containing numberless details it is not sur- 
Sg hp find occasional inaccuracies. Thus on page 270 of 

ol. II, we are informed that the poet Ennius was buried 
in the tomb of the Scipios and his statue placed at the en- 
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trance; but the original authorities for this statement (which 
the author does not cite here) speak of the matter as a tra- 
dition merely ; and no corroborative evidence has yet been 
discovered. In Vol. I. (p. 332) it is said that ‘Cicero de- 
livered two of his orations on the Catiline plot’ in the Tem- 
ple of Concord ; if the author had stopped to think he would 
have remembered that one of the speeches referred to was 
given in the Temple of Jupiter Stator, on the Palatine. But, 
as Martial says,“in no other way are books made.’ There 
is a more serious fault of the sort that the critic never likes 
to mention, because for many readers it does not impair the 
value of the work, as it applies rather to the manner than to 
the matter, and is difficultto remedy. The author here, as 
in his previous writings, has seemed to lack the happy gift 
of logical co-ordination, or literary perspective. Having at 
his disposal an immense array of facts, he fails to marshal 
them in the most effective order, and sometimes omits just 
the point or reference that any but an equally accomplished 
specialist most needs. This somewhat discursive or scatter- 
ing method of presentation leads frequently to repetition, 
as when we are reminded again and again of Pliny’s indebt- 
edness to Vitruvius, where a single note on the point, with 
cross-references later, would have been more satisfactory. 

Notwithstanding these shortcomings,the ‘Remains of An- 
cient Rome’ is a work of great merit. It will be useful to 
students of archzology.as the best handbook of the sub- 
ject available at present in any language; and it will be a 
mine of satisfaction to those English and American sojourn- 
ers at Rome who have a craving for fuller information than 
may be obtained from the prosy Murrays, the red-covered 
Baedekers, and the mosaic compilations of the well-mean- 
ing Hare. 

“ Merrill’s English History” * 

History simply and graphically told is one of the most 
appetizing morsels that can be offered to the youthful mind. 
The gift of telling it simply and graphically is a very 
rare one, not possessed by the profanum vulgus whom Hor- 
ace hated, but the possession of the elect few like Miss 
Young, Prof. Church, Miss Younghusband, a few racy 
French raconteurs, and that prince of historic story-tellers, 
old Herodotus, each and all of whom in various degrees 
have the faculty of making history interesting to the young. 
A man must be as full as Dr. Curry, the author of the pres- 
ent volume, for history to flow spontaneously from him at 
the slightest touch ; he must have simplicity of style, com- 
mand over material, power of reproducing the past asa pic- 
ture, and a ready knack at catching the young ear. Crowded 
detail, learned dissertation, ingenious digression, polemics, 
are out of place in a narrative intended to hit the heart and 
the intelligence of the young reader, Give him a little, but 
give it in well-chosen language ; give him short but pictur- 
esque chapters, broad outlines, reigns and chronologies that 
live and breathe, not bristle with innumerable dates and sub- 
divisions, History happens in large masses, in great land- 
scapes, as it were, in striking and obvious groupings that 
may be represented to the young scenically, in mental pic- 
tures that glow and burn. 

Dr, Curry, late Head Master of Charterhouse, the most 
famous boys’ school in London, was not associated so many 
years with boys and the boyish mind for nothin Boys 
themselves are the most vivid things in the world, and to 
interest them things must be made vivid. To present dead 
history to living intelligences is to present thistles for grapes 
or scorpions for fish: it must be made alive before a live 
intelligence will touch or assimilate it. Dr. Curry under- 
stands this well, and accordingly he sends an electric cur- 
rent through his eighty chapters and makes all his wires 
alive ; in other words he tells the great and glorious stor 
of Britain in a vivid way, bringing its phases and faces be- 
fore the imagination clad in interesting words that a boy 
can enjoy and understand. The popularity of the book in 
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England indicates that it will be sure to meet with recogni- 
tion in this country, more particularly since Dr. W. J. Rolfe 
has carefully edited it for American readers, corrected its 
errors of fact, and removed any errors in taste and judg- 
ment, 





“ Potiphar’s Wife, and Other Poems.” * 

If THE LATEST VOLUME of verse by the author of ‘The 
Light of Asia’ is quite destitute of poetry that is inspired, 
it is at least full of poetry that is performed. Not that Sir 
Edwin Arnold does not know the difference, but that he is 
not a poet himself is what this little book seems to show. 
In the main contribution to this collection—a story from 
the Koran—the subject is one which lends itself very readily 
to poetic treatment: it would be poetical if told in prose, 
just as it is in Sir Edwin’s verse ; but the author has not 
the poet's art, and ‘ Potiphar’s Wife’ is hardly more than 
a rendering into average verse of a ready-made tale. Bay- 
ard Taylor, who ‘came to the land of the East’ and whose 
‘soul was, native there,’ who, whatever his limitations of 
power, was a poet in every fibre, could have made a fine 
poem out of this material, The Japanese verses are less 
ambitious, though not less afflicted with poetic hunger and 
thirst. Most of them are mere versified legends, ‘The “No” 
Dance’ being the first in point of interest; others are 
rhymed travel-sketches, intersprinkled with Japanese words 
and phrases to such an extent that the wheels of the machine 
are continually exposed and occasionally creak for lack of 
oil. Nothing shows the lack of a poet's touch so clearly as 
the verses entitled ‘The Frigate Endymion.’ Now and 
then, as one reads, he detects glintings of the real thing; 
but as a whole it is as wingless as a newspaper report of a 
sea-fight. The worst thing in the book—a painful exhi- 
bition of bad taste—is some doggerel called ‘ Mothers.’ 
Sir Edwin evidently is wanting in humor. For those who 
believe in the author's fame as a poet we have great sympa- 
thy at this time; the kind of laurel that goes with ‘ Poti- 
phar’s Wife, and Other Poems’ is not grown on a bush, but is 
a variety of paper flower. The book has an attractive cover, 
but its contents are minor verse of an ordinary quality. 





Poetry and Verse—Chiefly Verse 

IT WOULD HAVE BEEN better for ‘ Stories and Interludes,’ by 
Mr. Barry Pain, if the author had been wing to forego his ex- 
periments in verse : it will be better for the reader todo so, The 
stories by this new and young English writer are for the greater 
part charmingly told. They evince much imagination, and are 
written in a style that is extremely engaging. One or two of them 
seem somewhat collegiate in flavor, but a story so good as ‘ The 
Magic Morning’ is enough to prove that Mr. Pain is a genuine 
literary artist, and it is a delightful promise of future good things 
from him. Let him stick to his prose, in which he may be as 
ical.as he chooses: if we may judge from these ‘Interludes,’ 
cannot expect to accomplish very much in the way of poetry. 
This is a volume of fascinating stories, and we welcome Mr, Pain 
to our select group of short-story writers. (§1. Harper & Bros.) 
——THE ‘ POEMS’ OF Miss Eleanor C. Donnelly have received the 
sanction and an introduction from the Very Rev. D. 1. McDermott 
of Philadelphia. This gentleman is evidently not familiar with a 
very large number of poets, and doesn’t seem infallible in his judg- 
ment upon the merits of this young lady's work. We found more 
satisfaction in Miss Donnelly's verse than in the Very Reverend’s 
reverse. She writes upon many themes, and fluently. The book 

is a large one. (Phila.: H. L, Kilner & Co.) 


A NEW NAME among those of women poets is that of Marguerite 
E, Easter,who,we believe, is a Baltimorean. Her recently published 
collection of verse, ‘Clytie, and Other Poems,’ is made up chiefly 
of inspired by the personages and incidents of Greek my- 
t . All these are more or less interesting for the reader and 
am — af mage begs it oe Ly Ne pe Peay enn 
gives er ence t in some of her poems o 
nature. By far the most pow ars fing in the book is gees in 
Scotch entitled ‘My Laddie’s Hounds’; unfortunately it is 
a to quote here. It is imaginative, finely conceived, and 

spontaneous as a creation. If there were no other good 
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things in the collection, it would still deserve high commenda- 
tion for this poem alone. (Boston: A. J. Philnet & Co,.)— 
‘IN THE CITY BY THE LAKE’ is a volume containing two long 
(too-long) blank-verse pieces by Miss Blanche Fearing. Blank- 
verse is either good or bad; and this is not good, This young 
poet ought to be more chary of her ink and inspiration. There is 
a great deal of blankness in verse like this :— 

a og a shining morn when Walter romped 

ith little Elsa ere he went from home, 

He tossed her lightly like a rose, then caught 

Her falling flushed into his hands, 

Then tossed her high in air again. 
Poor Elsa! The worst thing for Miss Fearing would be to receive 


2 ace for this volume. ($1.25. Chicago: Searle & Gor. 
ton. 





Educational Literature 

SO THOROUGHLY REVISED and brought down to so recent a 
date is the third edition of Louis Heilprin’s ‘ Historical Reference 
Book’ that one is less surprised to find the admission to American 
registry of the City of Paris and -_ of New York duly noted, than 
not to find record made of Mr. Gladstone’s return to-power last 
month. The plan of the book (first issued in 1884) is admirable, 
First comes a Chronological Dictionary of Universal History, be- 
ginning, not with the Creation, as such tables usually do, but with 
the foundation of the first dynasty in Egypt, approximately assigned 
by Brugsch to the year B.C, When 436 B.C. is reached, 
the conscientious chronologist feels that he is treading on pretty 
solid ground, and the parenthetical ‘about’ that has dogged the 
heels of so many earlier dates suddenly disappears from sight. 
Six and a half pages have been added to cover the happenings of 
the past eight years. Part II. is a Chronological Dictionary of 
Universal History, alphabetically arranged ; a here any neces- 
sary additions have been made under the individual entry, without 
soning the number of pages. The same is true of the third 
and last division of the book—the Biographical Dictionary. Many 
a death-date is added herein; and sometimes a birth-date is cor- 
rected, as in the case of President Grévy (‘ 1807, not 1813’), New 
names are sometimes inserted: De Amicis is one of these, Rud- 
yard Kipling another, Mrs. Humphry Ward a third, etc. ‘ Ben- 
jamin Harrison, American patriot. B. about 1740. D.1791’ dis- 
appears altogether; his place being taken by ‘ Benjamin Harrison, 
President of the United States, grandson of William Henry Harri- 
son, B. Aug. 20, 1833.’ As a handy book of reference this com- 
volume is worth its weight in gold. ($3. D. Appleton & 
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A THOROUGHLY SOUND DOCTRINE is this one from Mr, Isaac 
Basset Choate’s ‘ Wells of English’ :—‘ We should go to the great 
sees to learn what our literature ought to be, but to those of 
ower rank to find out what our literature has been and is.’ Mr, 
Choate does not belong to that school of critics who want to throw 
overboard all our writers with the exception of a dozen masters, © 
He realizes that there are a great many forgotten worthies in Eng. 
lish Literature, and the three hundred pages of his compact little 
book will introduce the popular reader to forty men, with none of 
whom the popular reader is over well acquainted. In point of 
time, these men range from Thomas of Erceldoune to John Evelyn; 
in literary rank, from that obscure Scotchman, Robert Henryson, 
to Christopher Marlowe. The life of each one of the forty who 
make up this little Plutarch is sketched in a few pleasant pages, 
salted with much sympathetic criticism, but the book is too small 
to admit of exhaustive work. Sir Thomas More gets only seven 

_— and Isaak Walton is a little short of six, while Thomas 
uller splits the difference. The title, of course, comes from 
Spenser's familiar line, ‘Dan Chaucer, well of English undefiled,” 
—_ Chaucer himself is not among the forty. ($1.50. Roberts 
ros.) 





‘ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE, Chiefly in the Seventeenth 
Century’ is a small book by W. A. S. Hewins, treating certain 
economic topics from the historical point of view. It opens with 
an account of the monopolies that were so widely established in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth and afterward, and shows oe 
their mischievous effects. But the ter part of the volume 
devoted to the tradin mag 8 the seventeenth century and 
to the condition of the laboring classes during the same period. 
The trading companies, including the Russia pany, the East 
India Company and many others, are described in some detail, 
their mode of o ion is shown, and the influences that ultimately 
led to their tion are duly set forth, Mr, Hewins maintains 
that there was never any economic justification for the existence 
of such companies. His picture of the condition of the laboring 
people in the seventeenth century is by no means an attractive 
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present mel in spite of its defects, is an improvement 
on the industrial o tions of earlier times, ‘The system of 
i gy 2 which was maintained by law, and the attempts of 

the State to fix the rate of wages, led inevitably to abuses; and 

our author also shows that the relations between employer and 
employé were by no means satisfactory. Mr. Hewins’s style is 
not attractive, and is sometimes obscure; but there is useful in- 
formation in his book for those who will patiently study it, 
(London: Methuen & Co.) 





Miss E, E, CONSTANCE JONES, who published some time ago 
a work on logic presenting many new and fantastic views, now 
comes before the public with ‘ An Introduction to General Logic,’ 
intended for the use of beginners. It has to a great extent the 
general characteristics of the earlier work, though on a reduced 
scale; and it is open to the same criticisms. We cannot at all 
agree with Miss Jones that logic is the science of propositions; it 
is the science of valid reasoning, and though reasoning may be ex- 

sed in propositions, it is a great error to take the expression 
or the essential thing and the subject-matter of logic. Miss’ 
Jones's treatise is marked by the same fondness for trifling dis- 
tinctions and technical jargon that we noted in her former work ; 
pera from lack of space, it is not carried to such an extent. 
Her divisions and classifications are interminable, and many of 
them, as it seems to us, are of little value. Many attempts have 
been made of late years to re-cast elementary logic, but thus far 
with very poor success ; and Miss Jones has not been any more 
unfortunate in this respect than others have been. For the reasons 
here given, we cannot recommend this book to beginners in the 
study of logic. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Pror. SAMUEL G. WILLIAMS, who has for some years been 
lecturing at Cornell University on the history of education, has 
just given to the public that portion of his lectures which relates 
to modern times, entitling it ‘The History of Modern Education.’ 
He begins the treatment of his theme with a consideration of the 
Renaissance and its effects on education ; touches next upon the 
Reformation and its consequences; and then traces in a general 
way, and with as much fullness as his space permits, the changes 
in educational theory and practice down to the present day. He 
shows what immense changes were produced by the revival of 
Greek learning, by the unshackling of human thought that resulted 
from the Reformation, and by the qa introduction of printed 
books—changes that have probably never been equalled in im- 
portance in the history of olesition, He has several interesting 
chapters on the educational characteristics of the different cen- 
turies covered by his work, and on the various improvements in 
the methods of teaching and the subjects of study that have from 
time to time been ve ened He also gives brief but excellent 
sketches of the leading teachers and educational writers from 
Luther and Erasmus down to Pestalozzi, and closes with a review 
of the characteristics and tendencies of the century in which we 
live. Prof. Williams is entirely free from pet theories and one- 
sided views ; and expressly warns his readers not to think too 
highly of the ideas and practices of the present day, since their 
real worth cannot be properly estimated till some time has gone 
by, when very likely they will have no such importance as their 
enthusiastic advocates now attach to them, Sensible in its views 
and correct and clear in style, Prof. Williams's work is well worth 
ofa * cag in our educational literature. ($1.50, Syracuse: C. W. 
Bardeen.) 





THE HANDSOME VOLUME of Mr. John Hunter-Duvar on ‘ The 
Bronze, and Iron Ages.’ is so attractive in its externals and 

ys so much well-intended labor of compilation that one feels 

mt to pronounce the condemnatory judgment which its 

toss imperfections make imperative. The book is utterly un- 
scientific, and can only confuse and mislead the student. Thus, at 
Outset the author mingles the animals of different geological 
ages ina terous confusion. Primitive man, we are told, had 
tO contend not only with the huge animals which survived from 
tertiary era, the mastodon, the mammoth, the woolly rhinoceros, 
and so forth, but also with monstrous reptiles of the mesozoic 
Period. <The air-breathing cold-blooded plesiosaurus swum (sie) 
‘¢lose to the shore, or hiding among the reeds, arched its long flex- 
ible neck, resembling the liede of a serpent, and recast y at its 
a, . The ichthyosaurus, a on fish-lizard, with eyes a foot in 
' , glared from the shallows.’ ‘The pterodactylus, a mon- 
ee winged eft or flying dragon, that might have been evoked 
& distempered dream, flitted in the dark.’ ‘That this surpris- 

_ Mg picture, which in its vividness and its absurdity is quite worthy of 
Verne, is taken by the author to be actual science is shown 
his remark on the well-known prehistoric bone-etching found 
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in the cave of La Madelaine, which is commonly supposed to rep- 
pageant yew saghceybewrmrs oe gry pr for 

uge winged e, the pterosaurian,’ ar unacquaint- 
ance with facts which oan writer on archeology should know is 
as apparent as his — of geology. He supposes Broca to 
be still living. ‘Dr. Paul Brocca (séc) of Paris,’ we are told, ‘ who 
has made a specialty of examining the bones of the cave-dwellers 
of France, has arrived at the conclusion that these — were & 
taller race than Frenchmen of the present day.’ The account of 
ancient human remains shows that the author knows nothing of 
the important discoveries in the Belgian grotto of Spy. There are 
many interesting facts and illustrations scattered through the 
work, but the untrustworthy fashion in which they are presented 


oo the volume of all scientific value. ($1.25. Macmillan 
0.) 





THE EDITION OF THE first ‘Six Books of the Aineid of Vergil,’ 
by President Harper of the University of Chicago and Dr. Miller 
of the same institution, follows the plan previously worked out 
in ‘ Cezesar’s Gallic War,’ by Harper and Tolman, It is intended 
for teachers who use the inductive method. The interest and 
taste of the student find a pleasing change from the stereotyped 
notes of most editions in the parallel passages drawn from a wide 
range of modern poets, There is also an excellent compend of 
the mvneionys the ‘inductive studies’ of various subjects will be 
found helpful by those who can make use of them. In the preface 
attention is drawn to ‘the twelve se illustrations, repro- 
duced from carefully selected photographs and engravings,’ with 
the claim that such are ‘an entirely new feature in school text- 
books.’ This claim would seem more modest if it were not with- 
out foundation in fact, and if the illustrations themselves were 
good engravings rather than comparatively inexpensive ‘ process” 
plates ame uneven execution, It is astonishing that in a Latin 
vocabulary making any pretension of exact scholarship, above all 
in a vocabulary of a poet, no attention should be given to hidden 
quantities. ($1.25. American Book Co.) 


ProF. F. D. ALLEN of Harvard presents, in the College Series 
of Greek Authors, Wecklein’s edition of the ‘ Prometheus’ of 
Eschylus in an English dress, having translated both introduc- 
tion and notes. The work of translating has been well done; and 
if German text-books are still to be bolted pan by our students, . 
perhaps no better choice of an article of diet could bemade. This 
is another illustration of what may be called the servility of Ameri- 
can classical scholarship. When our masters in philology are 
content to serve as media for the transmission of other men’s 
ideas, not in the matter of authoritative hand-books, but even in 
the translating of other men’s interpretation of Greek or Latin au- 
thors, what encouragement is there for our young philologians to 
become investigators >—-THE THIRD VOLUME of the ‘ Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology’ contains four papers of “% 7 
several pases of notes. The leading article is by Prof. Wright, 
and deals with the attempt of Cylon to seize the government of 
Athens, which he places ‘not later than 624 B, C., and perhaps as 
early as 636 B.C.’ After the investigation of the subject had been 
practically completed, the discovery of Aristotle’s ‘ Constitution of 
Athens’ threw new light on several points and contributed im- 
portant evidence to sustain the conclusions previously reached—a 
noteworthy proof of the accuracy of philological investigation in 
the hands of a keen and careful investigator. Prof, Smith argues 
—we think conclusively —that the world-famous yacht of Catullus 
did not belong to the poet. Prof. Seymour offers interesting data 
on the Homeric cesura. Dr. Hammond, in a paper on the no- 
tion of virtue in Plato’s dialogues, clings to the long-established 
but misleading translation of cwppoobyy as ‘moderation’ rather than 
‘ self-mastery’ or ‘self-command.’ ($1.50. Ginn & Co.) 








ANOTHER ARGUMENT against the free coinage of silver comes 
to us in a volume entitled ‘The Question of Silver,’ by Louis R, 
Ehrich of Colorado Springs. It was originally read before a club 
in the author's own town, and is now published with additions and 
replies to criticisms. The subject has been so often discussed, 
however, and the arguments on both sides are so familiar that we 
shall not dwell upon this new work, except to say that the author's 
views are — concisely and earnestly in a well-printed 
volume. The fear expressed in the preface that a majority in 
Con would favor the unlimited coinage of silver has ha 
not realized, (75 cts. G, P. Putnam’s Sons.)——PROPF, 
NICHOLAS M; BUTLER has prepared a small = on‘ The 
Place of Comenius in the History of Education.’ It gives some 
account of the life of Comenius, with special reference to the 
thinkers and reformers who are believed to have most largely influ- 
enced him, the chief of whom, in Mr. Butler’s opinion, was Somes 
Some notice is taken of the writings as well as the practical plans 
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of ,and the attempt is then made to show what were 
his real contributions to the educational art. On this point our 
author's views will seem to most readers extravagant ; for he would 
have us believe that almost all the educational reforms that have 
been effected since Comenius’s time, together with some that are 
talked of as yet, were anticipated and advocated by the Mo- 
rai educator. The specifications that Mr. Butler himself makes 
hardly justify this view. That Comenius was in advance of his 
time is ; but a forward leap of nearly three centuries is 
not so easily made. Nevertheless, aman who contributes in an im- 
ogy way to the improvement of education and who impresses 
ideas to some extent upon the whole world is well worthy of 
commemoration. (15 cts. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen.) 





‘Tue LAND WE LivE IN,’ by Charles F. King, furnishes an 
introduction to the study of geography, beginning with the home 
and its surroundings, and carried out by means of i ex- 
cursions to the limits of the New England and middle Atlantic 
States. Maine woods and lakes, Vermont farms, the National 
Capital, the Port of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Providence, 
factories of various sorts are visited, and are illustrated with maps 
and cen gs The latter are half-tone reproductions of photo- 
grap s, and are often blurred in the printing, but they are better 

the illustrations usually furnished to books of this sort. 
— Lee & Shepard.) —-T HE ‘ GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
LONIES,’ by George M. Dawson and Alexander Sutherland, 
does not include India, though it does include many smaller Brit- 
ish possessions that are no more truly colonies than that great 
Asiatic empire. Most space is, of course, given to British North 
America and Australia; there are four chapters on African col- 
onies, existing and prospective; chapters on New Zealand, the 
West Indies, Atlantic islands, including Bermuda ; Pacific islands, 
including Fiji; British Honduras; British Guiana; Mediterranean 
possessions, etc. The information in most cases, notably as re- 
gards Canada and Newfoundland, appears to be fresh and reliable, 


and there are many very fair maps and woodcuts, (8octs. Mac- 
millan & Co.) 





‘HOME AND SCHOOL TRAINING,’ by Hiram Orcutt, LL.D.,is ad- 
dressed to parents and teachers and is intended to bring them into 
closer relations in the training of children. The present is a new 
edition to which has been added a chapter on physical culture and 
a sketch of the author's life. ($1. Thompson, Brown & Co.)—— 
‘ ENGLISH COMPOSITION BY PRACTICE,’ by Dr. E, B. Shaw, pro- 
fessor of pedagogy in the University of the City of New York, is 
as good a text-book of its class as we have seen. The develop- 
ment of the oe seems to be well suited to pupils in the lower 
grades of schools, and the profusion of exercises for practice will 
commend the manual to teachers who find this part of their work 
difficult and perplexing. (75 cts. H. Holt & Co,)——‘MODERN 
PUNCTUATION, by Mr. W. B. Dickson, is intended for ‘steno- 
gra hers, typewriters, and business men,’ and is better adapted to 
their use than for ordinary educational purposes. Some of the 
peculiarities of pointing, indeed—like putting a dash before and 
after ‘namely ’—could hardly be commended to writers for the 
press. The ‘hints to letter-writers’ also are well enough for com- 
Mercial correspondence, but would need some modification for 
other epistolary composition. (75 cts. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


A Letter from Mr. Thomas Hardy 


MAX GATE, DORCHESTER, Aug, 26th, 1892. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

A complaint has reached me from your pages to the effect that 
even in the revised and enlarged American edition of ‘ Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles’ I have thought fit to suppress the explanatory 
preface which appears in all the English editions. 

I find it to be quite true that the preface is omitted; but you 
will perhaps allow me to assure your readers that such omission 
was not intentional on my part, but arose from circumstances of 
publication over which I had no control at the time. 

I am now taking measures to attach to the American edition 
both the original preface and a new preface which is in prepara- 
tion for the fifth English edition. 

I may add in this connection that the necessity for (at least) 
simultaneous publication in America of English books, to secure 

ht, renders it almost impossible that the latest addenda of 
an author should be re in the foreign imprint. Could 
even a fortnight's grace be allowed, final touches, given just be- 
fore going to press on this side, would not be excluded from 
-American copies as they now are in so many cases. 
Yours faithfully, 
THOMAS HARDY. 
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A Birthday Letter from Dr. Holmes 


Tue following personal letter, written in answer to a 

question, is printed by permission of the writer :— 
BEVERLY FARMS, MAss., Aug. 28th, 1892, 
MY DEAR MR, GILDER :-— 

I have been interviewed already and got off as cheaply as I 

could, for it has become rather monotonous answering birthda’ 

uestions—a little too much like ‘What is your name? N. or M.’, 
if I remember the Church Catechism correctly, as I used to see a 
stray copy of it now and then, in my boyhood, wondering what 
*M. or N.’ stood for. 

I have received two poems in advance, and my dear and hon- 
ored friend Whittier, whose heart is a cornucopia of blessings for 
his fellow-creatures, has remembered me in the pages of The 
Atlantic, where we have found ourselves side by side for so many 
years. Long may the sands of his life keep running, for they 
come from the bed of Pactolus. 

I shall very probably have a few visitors to-morrow with whom 
I shall interchange kindly words, but I have really no news of 
myself which can interest, 

Sept. 1. 

Here I was interrupted, and from that moment I have been in a 

rfect storm of letters, ms, flowers, fruits, gifts of various 

nds; one of them a silver-framed chambered Nautilus from a 
Chicago lady—an exquisite piece of work, fit for a young prince’s 
heir-loom rather than an old poet's, 

I have forgotten almost everything in the crowd and crush of 
these pleasant interruptions. But I must not forget to thank you 
for your kind remembrance, for which I am truly grateful, only 
regretting that I cannot reach all the kind and generous friends 
who have sent their cheering remembrances to one whose most 
notable virtue is that he is the survivor of so many of his betters. 

Another interruption, and ah! how sada one. A reporter calls 
at my door and tells me that George William Curtis died this 
morning. His death eclipses the cheerfulness of a great reading 

ublic, He has not left a sweeter nature or a fairer record be- 
Find him. The lovable quality of his bright intelligence showed 
in his features, in his voice, in every line he wrote. No American 

writer came so near taking the place of Washington Irving in the 
affections of his countrymen, no one has been more generally 
missed and lamented than he will be. Peace to his gentle mem- 
ory! This is a day of mourning to all who love what is purest 
and best in letters and civilization. 

Believe me, dear Mr. Gilder, 
Faithfully yours, 
O. W. HOLMES, 





George William Curtis 


PRELUSIVE STRAINS, of music’s gentler parts, 
In him went wandering among the keys, 
Searching old themes that sound, beyond the seas, 
To Arab ears in Mauritanian marts, 
Or such as melted those stern Roman hearts 
By Nilus’ flood. But deeper cadences 
Arose in ever-mounting harmonies ; 
And when—a master in his art of arts, 
The music of our English tongue—he chose 
A nation for his theme, the nation rose 
To the great argument, Fire kindled fire, 
Song rolled on song, and lyre answered lyre. 
’Tis past, but that which made the fitting close, 
Yet echoes in the heart beyond the choir. 
James Herpert Morse. 





AT ALL POINTS where the man-of-letters might touch 
and influence the life of the day, for a long generation 
past the man of action has found George William Curtis 
either facing him or at his side to guide him, In moral 
reform, in social amelioration, in the very important task of 
sweetening the literary mood and elevating the literary tone 
of America, he has been a steady and always available 
worker ; a friend to the painter and sculptor and architect, 
when these could be helped by the pen; to the scholarly 
traveller who carried our sunny American temperament to 
the Old World and brought home to us the Italian and 
Spanish charm, the Mauritanian color, the Egyptian mys- 
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, the culture of Germany. In his suburban home he 
~ stood at the harbor wharf, as it were, to welcome the masters 
- of song, and no skilled instrument of music reached our 
shores which did not call him to the city. The actor who 
promised a refining touch to our stage found in him an en- 
tertainer and friend ; the singer was sure of a welcome, and 
not only ‘first’ nights, but great nights, at the opera or con- 
cert, received inspiration from his presence. 

It is rare, indeed, that half a world lies at a man’s feet in its 
pioneer stage, with all its civilizing work to do. But this was 
true of America fifty years ago, when we get our first glimpse 
of Mr. Curtis. It was the period of rough slashing in the 
wilderness. No music, no song, no art but that which went 
to Europe for encouragement and came home to perish; no 
literature to criticise, no critics to establish a standard for 
every form of literature. There were omniverous regders 
in every farm-house, and dreamers of dreams on every log- 
wagon; and there were sons of clergymen in all the hamlets 
of New England prepared to live out those dreams in pha: 
lansteries, It is in one of those moral incubators that we 
first come upon Mr. Curtis—not yet a reformer himself, but, 
like Hawthorne, a near observer. Ripley was holding the 
goad to the most unruly ox-team that was ever set to drag the 
unhewn timber of this world; Margaret Fuller was rhapso- 
dizing from the top of the ox-cart; Emerson was not far 
away—a good-natured and perhaps somewhat anxious 
watcher. Thoreau was in the woods chasing aboriginal 
ideas; Lowell in acorner of Concord, about that time, laugh- 
ing. All were at bottom poets, or of the poetizing tem- 
perament, not then set apart as a class by themselves, but 
straining to finish the job of clearing the wilderness in time 
for the evening song; and that song has echoes of an amus- 
ing and exhilarating variety. Scarcely a man at Brook 
Farm, or in its neighborhood, did precisely what he thought 
himself born to do; and the pupils, like Curtis, did not escape 
the constraint which ruled the future of their masters. 
Genius tries all schools before it builds its own, and the 
lantern of foresight at no time shines over any considerable 
stretch of our path ahead. Who could have seen his way 
from Brook Farm to the New York Sua, or the Zribune, or 
the Easy Chair of Harper's? But the touch of the farm was 
on Curtis, and the associations begun in those days were 
the associations of his life. With infinite modifications of 
circumstance—Nile notes, the New England latform, the 
editorial chair—he was the result of the idealizing spirit, the 
poet’s atmosphere of the transcendental period; and that 
atmosphere was the breath of life to American letters. It 
was because he lived at a time when the poet felt assured 
of being a necessity to the world that Mr. Curtis’s life, 
when it came to be one of a literary character, touched 
the world at all points, This may have been a loss to the 
man of genius, but what a gain it has been, through a long 
generation, to America ! 

The enthusiasms of youth burn more softly in the breast 
of manhood, If they burn out wholly, as a rule, it were 
better that the man should die. Such, however, was not 
the case with Curtis. He lived to see the end of the flaring 
of Transcendentalism ; but the seeds of fire were in him as 
they were in so many of the young men of New England, 
and whenever an altar was to be kindled for home and 
country, his was one of the first brands to be laid on. 
Forty years ago he was doing stout work for the rising lit- 
erature, but edging into the forefront of the anti-slavery 
fight. When this fight was fought out, he might have ‘ gone 
abroad to lie for his native land.’ He preferred to stay at 
home and tell the truth about some of her secret sappers ; 
and with what grace he told it ! 


He was a soldier in many fights; but not a strategist. 


Like Washington he lost more battles than he gained ; but 
each defeat somehow brought him nearer to the enemy's 
capital. The anti-slavery fight was won by disasters. The 
Civil Service Reform, whose last camp is near the enemy's 


_ Stronghold, has been slowly edging ‘on to Richmond’ by 
The reform will 


what seem to be unsuccessful assaults, 
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et there, even though its bravest leader is taken from the 

eld. He was a man so constituted and so instituted that 
he could not but take the right as his cause, and to such a 
man is due the serenity of the gods. Few men ever saw 
Mr. Curtis angry. Anger is the weapon of a man without 
resources; and moral warfare, he knew, has all the forces 
of time in its reserves, With him, however, it grew to be a 
serious warfare. Before fifty it was difficult to detach him 
from literature, After fifty, it was only on occasions that 
he would return to purely literary work with no purpose 
of reform in it. This we say without forgetting the monthly 
evenings in the Easy Chair, These are to us the after-din- 


‘ ner talk of the man of affairs when the real work of the day is 


over, the more racy and enticing because the events of the 
day have been stirring. They are the p/ay of the mind— 
delightful as pastime, even beyond the most graceful play of 
our essayists, They have for a long time served to show 
us what we have lost in brushing away, with our most utili- 
tarian science, the essayists of a past generation. Expanded 
essays, enriched by more learning and touching on deeper 
experiences, have been the occasional orations called out by 
the death of his old comrades in letters or in reform, 
For these, besides the graces of a voice and manner end an 
art not surpassed by any since Wendell Phillips died, he 
has drawn out stores from a wide reading, an extended 
activity and a long converse with the richest minds. When 
a man of capacity walks arm in arm with a university, much 
will spill in; and how many universities has a man locked 
arms with who has had intimacies with a Thackeray, an 
Emerson, a Lowell! But a more serious purpose has as- 
sociated itself with all the work and play of his later years, 
and when his essays are no longer read, his name will be 
stamped on the best page of our political history in its con- 
nection with Civil Service Reform. Of many other things 
he has been a part; of this it has seemed at times as if he 
were the whole. 
THE Story OF HIs LIFE 

Mr, Curtis was born at Providence,R.I., on Feb. 24,1824, when the 
contemporary with whom his name is most intimately connected, 
and whose death preceded his own by only a twelve-month, was 
already a child of five years and two days, Lowell's birth,at Elmwood, 
having occurred on Feb.22,1819. From the age of fifteen to nineteen 
years he studied at a boardidg-school at Jamaica Plain, and after- 
wards, fora year, witha private tutor ; and it is generally believed 
that his own life at boarding-school formed the basis of the opening 
chapters of his only novel, ‘ Trumps’ (1858-9). At twenty, in 
deference to the wishes of his father—a business man of marked 
ability, a native of Worcester,Mass., who having married again, after 
the death of his first wife, Mr. Curtis’s mother, had become first a 
bank cashier and then a bank president in New York—the 
man came to this city and was placed with an importing se 
downtown, His father’s house, in which he made his abode, stands 
at 27 Washington Place (a neighborhood still charming, though 
rapidly yielding to the encroachments of trade), its occupant being 
Dr. Edward Curtis, his half-brother, 

But the life little suited him, Through his mother, a daughter of 
ne Burrill, Jr., at one time United States Senator from Rhode Is- 
and, and at another Chief Justice of the State,he had derived a taste 
for other than commercial pursuits, and in the year 1842 he 
quitted the counting-rooms of the metropolis for the pensive shades 
of Brook Farm, at West Boxbury, Mass.—a step that brought him 
in immediate contact with the Transcendentalists and t circle, 
the choicest spirits of the day. Of the four years with the com- 
munity there, and the following two at Concord, his sympathetic 
biographer in The Evening Post speaks in these words :— 

This episode afforded him acquaintance with Hawthorne, Margaret 
Fuller, Ripley, Emerson, Alcott, Parker, and many other permanent 
residents or transient visitors at the farm, and laid up for him a store of 
happy recollections, on which he drew delightfully in his later years in 
conversation and the lucubrations of his ‘Easy Chair’; with much 

raver matter, telling of his exploits in washing dishes and how he 
, ohnet the clothes-pins from his pockets in the evening's joyous round, 
From Brook Farm he passed to Concord, Mass., and there for two years 
increased his intimacy with Emerson, Thoreau, and Hawthorne, the 
last named at ambrosial feasts in Emerson's parlor, ‘ riding his horse 
of the night’ in silence for the most part—in whatever company, alone, 
In his ‘Homes of American Authors,’ Mr. Curtis’s memory of these 

helped him to many a vivid stroke ; among others, to that tragic 
tncident of a poor girl who drowned herself, which furnished Haw- 














































































































































i 
thorne with the basis of his drowning of Zenobia in ‘The Blithedale 
Romance.’ 


For four years after leaving Concord (Aug. 1846-50) Mr. Curtis 
was abroad, roaming leisurely from Italy to Switzerland, Germany, 
Holland, Egypt,Palestine and England. The Americans with whom 
this trip brought him in longer or briefer contact were Dr. Hedge,the 
Rev, rancis Tiffany, and the artists Cranch, Kensett and Thomas 
Hicks ; and the most famous, as well as the most congenial, for- 
eigners (if English folk are foreigners), Robert and Elizabeth 
Browning. This was Mr. Curtis’s only trip to the Old World, in 
the flesh, though in the spirit he made many an excursion to the 
scenes of his early travels, It bore good fruit, in the ‘ Nile Notes 
of a Howadji,’ published the year after his return, and in ‘ The 
Howadji in Syria’ (1852). ‘ Lotus-Eating’ also appeared in 1852; 
the fruit referred to in the title being not that of Egypt, but of Bo- 
hemia. While in Europe he had corresponded occasionally with 
the Courier and Enguirer and the 7rzbune, and with the latter 
journal, on his return, he entered for a time into somewhat closer 
relations, as musical critic and travelling correspondent, etc. The 

ing editor of the 7rzbune was Charles A. Dana, a former 

te at Brook Farm. He had already done, and he continued 
to do, some writing for Harper's Monthly; and in 1853 he became 
associated with Parke Godwin and Charles F. Briggs (the ‘ Harry 
Franko’ of ‘ A Fable for Critics’) in the editorship of Putnam's 
Magazine. To the pages of this monthly, which deserved a hap- 
pier fate than overtook it, he contributed the social satires that 
made up the volume of ‘ Potiphar Papers ’ (1853) and the chapters 
of ‘Prue and I’ (1856)—a delightful social idyl. When the 
magazine passed into the hands of Dix & Edwards he became a 
part proprietor with that firm, and on its disastrous failure recog- 
nized a certain obligation upon him to pay its debts—a moral 
obligation which he might legally have evaded, but never 
sought to. [It was mainly for the purpose of paying off this 
score that he went upon the platform, and for many years did his 
share to win for the American lecture-room the prestige due to 
the achievements of Emerson, Parker, Chapin, Beecher and Phil- 
lips, as well as to himself. As the Civil War approached, his 
theme was less frequently Sir Philip Sidney and more often the 
moral questions involved in that great struggle. It took personal 
courage of a rare order to lecture on human freedom in those 
days; but Mr. Curtis was always as courageous as he was 
amiable, 

When, late in 1856, Mr. Curtis married Miss Anna Shaw of 
Staten Island, his wedding was attended by John C, Frémont, 
whose unsuccessful candidacy for the Presidency he had supported 
with all his strength. Says The Evening Post, on the su Nect of 
this marriage :— 

The coincidence of Mr. Curtis’s political beginnings with his marriage 
is too obvious not to suggest a wonder whether here also there was not 
a co', sodhe Certain it is that his wife, a daughter of Francis George 
and B, Shaw, and sister of Col, Robert G. Shaw, who was ‘ bur- 
ied with his niggers’ at Fort Wagner, and Josephine, who married Col. 
Charles R, Lowell of like glorious fame, was of a stock and parentage so 
earnest and so philanthropic, and was so true to all their inspirations, 
that Mr, Curtis may well have found some heightening of his aims in 
his new life and love and in the new associations that now touched his 
spirit. Before this there was little in his character that prophesied the 
man hecameto be. It seemed much more likely that his star would lead 
him to @ career exclusively literary, if not dilettantish, than that he 
would be found among the prophets of political justice and organizers 


of political reform. But there was little doubt which way it was lead- 
ing him after 1856. 


Becoming politically active on Staten Island, he was soon made 
Chairman of the Richmond County Republican Committee, and 
held the position for many years, In 1860, as a delegate to the 
National Convention, he was an advocate of the nomination of 
Seward; but he rejoiced afterwards in the success of Lincoln, and 
one the War continued his patriotic services on the platform, 
till his appointment, in 1863, as political editor of Harper's 
Weekly—in which journal he had been The Lounger—greatly 
widened the audience within his reach. Since April, 1854, he 
had been the occupant of the Editor's Easy Chair in Harper's 
pesos and he retained that ‘ogg for thirty-eight years, to the 
edification, instruction and delight of untold thousands of admir- 
ers, For the Weekly, also, he continued to write, clearly, forcibly 
and influentially, up to july of this year, when his sufferings from 
dropsy i an end to all work, 

In_1870, President Grant appointed Mr. Curtis President of 
the Civil Service Commission—an office in which he did untold 
service to the nascent reform; and when Congress, shortly after- 
wards, stopped the slight appropriation that had maintained the 
bureau, he set to work to mould — opinion in a way to compel 

support of the cause. From 1883 to the “er of his death 
he was President of the National Civil Service Reform League; 











he was also President of the New York Association. Since 1864 
he had been one of the Regents of the University of the Saeed 
New York, and since 1891 its Chancellor, In 1867, as Chairman 
of the Committee on Education in the State Constitutional Con- 
vention, he urged, unavailingly, the enfranchisement of women, 
He was President of the National Conference of Unitarian 
Churches, a Vice-President of the American Unitarian Association, 
and an officer of the Free Religious Association ; and in the little 
Unitarian Church at Staten Island he often read the sermons of 
Martineau and eee 

But for political office he had no taste, though he once ran for 
Congress in a district where the opposite party was impregnab} 
intrenched. The desire of his summer neighbors at Ashfield, 
Mass., to have him as their Representative in Congress could not 
move him, Secretary Seward wished to send him, as Consul- 
General, to Egypt; but the day for lotus-eating and note-taking 
on the Nile was gone for good. President Hayes offered him the 
Ministry to Germany, but he declined it ; the English mission, also, 
was tendered by the same wise Executive, and politely declined, 
Mr. Curtis had found it easy to say ‘ No’ ever since he refused the 
oe of the Zimes,on the death of Henry J. Raymond, in 
1869, The most emphatic and most effective refusal he ever 
made, however, was his declination to endorse the nomination of 
Mr. Blaine for the Presidency in 1884, He renounced much when 
he led the little band of Independents away from the Republican 
ranks ; but having been always free from personal ambition, this 
step cost him less than it would have cost to fight against his 
moral convictions and political principles. On this point, 7Ae Zven- 
ing Post well says :— 


Undoubtedly the chief reason why he was such a power for good in 
politics was that he had made a great personal sacrifice in choosing his 
course. Until he parted company with the Republican party there was 
almost no post of political honor to which he could not aspire. He was 
the idol of his party, the proudest personal evidence of its moral and 
intellectual superiority, He had been with it from its earliest days, and 
had been one of its most earnest, eloquent, and indomitable champions. 
Yet when his conscience forbade him to keep company with it longer, 
he cheerfully put aside all hope of political preferment, and took his 
place among those who labor with no hope of such reward, 


The tale of Mr, Curtis’s productions in book form is completed 
by the mention of ‘Trumps ' (1861), a not very successful attempt 
at a novel, reprinted from Harper's Weekly, with illustrations by 
Hoppin ; ‘A Eulogy of Wendel puny * (1884); ‘ From the Easy 
Chair,’ with portrait (1891); ‘James Russell Lowell ’ (the address 
of Feb. 22, B92) ; and the Correspondence of J, L. Motley, which 
he edited (1889). All of these volumes are issued by the Harpers, 
who are about to bring out an dztion de luxe of ‘Prue and I,’ 
From this list, however, should not be omitted the exquisite edition 
of the address on Irving, privately printed by the Grolier Club of 
this city at the close of 1891; nor the set of annual addresses, 
nine in number (1884-92), to be obtained from the Civil Service 
Reform Association, 56 Wall Street, for $1. 


THE FUNERAL SERVICES 


The funeral services were held, privately, at Mr, Curtis’s home, 
at the corner of Bard and Henderson Avenues, Livingston, Staten 
Island, at 1 o’clock on Friday afternoon, Sept. 2, Upon the plain cof- 
fin, in the library, lay a wreath of immortelles sent by friends at Ash- 
field, Mass,, we re Mr. Curtis had oo in the habit of pass- 
ing the summer, The Rev. Dr. John W. Chadwick, a well-known 
Unitarian clergyman of Brooklyn and a personal friend of Mr. 
Curtis’s, conducted the service, which was introduced with Em- 
erson’s words, ‘ The silent organ loudest chants the Master's 
requiem.’ The Scriptures were next read, and several poems and 
selections from Emerson and Browning; and then Dr. Chadwick 
spoke of the career and character of the dead man in a touching 
and eloquent manner, The family remained upstairs ; but after 
the services Dr. Frank G. Curtis and Miss Elizabeth Curtis, son 
and daughter of the deceased, and Dr. Edward F, Curtis and 
family of this city, followed the hearse in coaches to the Moravian 
Cemetery at New Dorp, Mrs. Curtis remaining at home, At the 
cemetery the casket was placed in an oak box and lowered into 
the grave. Dr, Chadwick offered a short prayer and the carriages 
drove away, 

Among those present at the house were Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton of Harvard College, and Mr. Eliot Norton, his son; Mr. 
Potts, Secretary of the Civil Service Reform Association ; E. L. 
Pierce (author of the Life of Sumner), Charles R. Codman and 
Frank Sturgis, all three of Boston; Mrs. Robert Minturn and Mrs. 
Francis C. Barlow, sisters of Mrs. Curtis, and Robert Shaw Min- 
turn, Mrs, Curtis’s nephew; Sherman S. Rogers of Buffalo; J. 
Henry Harper, Henry M. Alden, managing editor of Harper's 
Monthly; Richard Harding Davis, managing editor of Harper's 
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y ‘eekly ; Charles Dudley Warner, of the Editor’s Study in the 


thiy; A.B. , editor of Harper's Young P. ; Wil- 
m A. Harper; Col. Silas W. Burt, and C, C. Burlin , all of 
lew York; Archdeacon ohnson, Miss Elizabeth Win- 


- agg J 
throp, the family of the late Sidney Howard Gay, all of Staten 
- Island; and several friends from Ashfield. 


PERSONALIA 


The charm of Mr. Curtis’s personality affected everyone with 
whom he came in direct contact, and everyone who had seen 
him and heard him speak; it was known by report to many thou- 
sands more, and was easily to be inferred from almost every line he 
wrote. An accurate description of the impression his presence 
made upon the mind and ear follows an account, in the 7¢mes, of 
his stirring and memorable speech at the Chicago Convention of 
I -_ 

While this was a remarkable triumph, it does not fairly indicate Mr- 
Curtis’s power as an orator. His public speech was, on occasion; very 
stirring; but it was still more persuasive, enlightening and convincing. 
If it had a fault, it was its faultlessness, The orator's charm was felt 
the moment he arose, His form was manly, strongly built, and ex- 
quisitely graceful. His head was of noble cast and bearing, his features 
rugged but firmly cut ; his forehead was square, broad and massive ; his 
lips full and mobile and of classic modelling ; his eyes of blue gray, large, 
deep set under shaggy brows, lighted the shadow as with an altar flame, 
80 pure, so gentle, and so profound was their expression, His voice 
was a most fortunate organ. Deep, musical, yielding without appa- 
rent effort the happy inflections suggested by the thought or feeling, 
clear and bright in the lighter passages, ringing now like a bugle, now 
tender and flutelike, and now vibrating in solemn organ notes that 
hushed the intense emotion it aroused. 


Some of Mr. Curtis’s most recent appearances as a public speaker 
were occasioned by the laying of the cornerstone of the Washing- 
ton Memorial Arch in Washington Square, on May 30, 1890; by 
a meeting at the Berkeley Lyceum for the benefit of Barnard Col- 
lege, at which he read his lecture on Washington Irving, March 
6, 1891; by the dinner of the American Copyright League at 
Sherry’s, to celebrate International Copyright, on the 13th of April, 
1891; and by the farewell dinner to Theodore Thomas at Delmoni- 
co's, in the same month. In Brooklyn he addressed the Long Is- 
land Historical Society on Irving, Nov. 24, 1891, and the Brooklyn 
Institute on Wendell Phillips, Dec. 1, 1891, and on Lowell, Feb. 
22, 1892. In New York he repeated the Lowell address on March 
21, 1892 (his Jast public appearance in this city); and in Baltimore 
he spoke before the Civil Service Reformers in April. 


In The Critic of Dec. 6, 1884, appeared a very interesting sketch 
of Mr. Curtis ‘at home,’ from the pen of George Parsons Lathrop 
—an essay, since reprinted in the volume of ‘Authors at Home,’ 
by various hands, issued by the Cassell Publishing Co. 

A touching tribute to Mr. Curtis appears in Dr. Holmes’s letter 
on page 134 of this number of The Critic, 


CURTIS, LOWELL AND HOLMES 


The name of Mr, Curtis stood sixth on the list of Forty Immor- 
tals elected by the readers of The Critic in 1884, Dr. Holmes's 
being first and Mr. Lowell’s second ; and he voted with his fellow- 
members, in 1890, to fill up the vacancies made by death during 

receding six years, His own death is the sixth since then ; 
the fifteenth since the Academy was created. 

Mr. Curtis was far too busy aman to contribute often to other 
emne than those for which he wrote editorially; but he 

nd time, when Zhe Critic (March 31, 1883) celebrated the hun- 
dredth anniversary of Washington Irving’s birth, to turn off a de- 
lightful little paper on ‘ Knickerbocker's History,’ nor was his 
voice absent from the chorus of affectionate praise that went up 
in these columns, afrofos of Dr. Holmes’s seventy-fifth birthday, 
in 1884, and again apropos of Mr. Lowell's seventieth, in 1889. 
His fuller estimate of Lowell took the form of the lecture delivered 
in Brooklyn on Washington's (and Lowell's) birthday, this year (in 
lieu of the expected address on Washington, by Lowell himself), 
and ted in this city on March 21 for the benefit of the New 
York Kindergarten Association. On the latter occasion Mr. 
Curtis was introduced by Mr. R. W. Gilder as ‘the most distin- 
American citizen in public life who has never held office. 





€ quote Mr, Curtis’s tribute to Lowell from The Critic of Feb. | 


23,1 Saigee 
TO THE Epitors oF THE CRITIC :— 


_T accept your invitation most gladl I do 
g » as every opportunity of 
expressing my honor and admiration for a man whose services * his 
country have been so many and so great as those of Mr. Lowell. There 
ae men who are now active leaders of American thought and opin- 
in their noblest directions who are not profoundly indebted to the 
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genius which has irradiated, charmed and purified their lives with the 
poet’s song ; guided and strengthened them as citizens by the lofty wis- 
dom of the patriot and statesman ; instructed and amazed them by the 
rich resources of the scholar, and inspired them by the instinctive recti- 
tude, the delightful wit and quick sympathy of the man, In a country 
where we worship the majority, Mr. Lowell has shown us the of 
manly independence, and he is himself, the illustration of the truth 
which he commends to the meditation of his countrymen,—‘ The mea- 
sure of a nation’s true success is the amount it has contributed to the 
thought, the moral energy, the intellectual happiness, the spiritual 
hope and consolation of mankind.’ Grorce WILLIAM CURTIS. 
EST NEw BriGuTon, S. I., February 15, 1889. 


In this connection it is interesting to recall the lines in which 
Lowell commemorated their friendship in ‘ An Epistle to George 
William Curtis,’ written partly in 1874, and partly in 1887, and 
included in the volume of verse called ‘Heartsease and Rue’ 
which Mr, Lowell published through Houghton, Mifflin & Co. in 
1888. We quote afew verses from the poem, regretting only that 
we cannot give it all :— 

1874 
Curtis, whose Wit, with Fancy arm in arm, 
Masks half its muscle in its skill to charm, 
And who so gently gan the Wrong expose 
As sometimes to make converts, never foes, 
Or only such as good men must expect, ‘ 
Knaves sore with conscience of their own defect, 
I come with mild remonstrance. Ere I start, 
A kindlier errand interrupts my heart, 
And I must utter, though it vex your ears, 
The love, the honor, felt so many years. 


Curtis, skilled equally with voice and pen 

To stir the hearts or mould the minds of men,— 
That voice whose music, for I’ve heard you sing 
Sweet as Casella, can with jassion ring, 

That pen whose rapid ease ne’er trips with haste, 
Nor scrapes nor sputters, pointed with good taste, 
First Steele’s, then Goldsmith’s, next it came to you, 
Whom Thackeray rated best of all our crew,— 
Had letters kept you, every wreath were yours ; 
Had the World tempted, all its chariest doors 
Had swung on flattered hinges to admit 

Such high-bred manners, such good-natured wit ; 
At courts, in senates, who so fit to serve? 

And both invited, but you would not swerve, 

All meaner prizes “pase, that you might * 

In civic duty spend your heat and light, 

Unpaid, untrammelled, with a sweet disdain 
Refusing posts men grovel to attain, 

Good Man all own you; what is left me, then, 
To heighten praise with but Good Citizen ? 


But why this praise to make you blush and stare, 
And give a backache to your Easy-Chair ? 
* « * * 
PosTscriPT, 1887 
Curtis, so wrote I thirteen years ago, 
Tost it unfinished by, and left, it so ; 
Found lately, I have pieced it out, or tried, 
Since time for callid juncture was denied. 
Some of the verses pleased me, it is true, 
And still were p: rtinent,—those honoring you. 
These now I offer; take them if you will, 
Like the old hand-grasp, when at Shady Hill 
We met, or Staten Island, in the days 
When life was its own spur, nor needed praise, 
* * * * * 





Death of Mr. Whittier 


THE DEATH of John Greenleaf Whittier, the Nestor of Ameri- 
can poets and lovers of human freedom, follows hard u 
that of Mr. Curtis, the writer of perfect prose and joint-laborer 
with Mr. Whittier for the emancipation of the slaves. The 
ing away of the venerable Quaker singer on theses this 
week caused a shock of sorrow throughout the length and breadth 
of the land; but not of surprise, for when a man has long since 
passed his eightieth birthday, his death can never be wholly unex- 
pected. The world had grown so accustomed to Mr, Whittter’s 
presence, however, that it really seemed as if he might have gone 
- on living forever; and if the affectionate regard of a great people 
could have kept him in the midst of us, the day of his death 
wonld never have come. Like Mr, Curtis, Mr. Whittier was still 
writing, almost up to the time of his death, his tribute to Dr. 
Holmes on the Autocrat’s eighty-third birthday ys gent be: the 
current number of Zhe Atlantic, in whose or ein: Dr. Holmes 
points out in this week’s Cn##éc—the two old poets have stood 
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side by side for so many years. Concerning Mr. Whittier’s last 
illness our Boston Letter gives some details. In our next number 
we shall so an account of his long and useful life and varied 
literary 3 





Thomas William Parsons 


Dr. PARSONS, the distinguished New England poet, whose 
melancholy death at Scituate, Mass., on Saturday last, Sept. 3, is 
recorded in our letter from Boston this week, was born in Boston 
on Aug. 18, 1819—the natal year of Mr, Lowell. A visit to Italy 
at the age of seventeen, upon his eons from the famous 
Latin School, gave a clearly defined direction to his literary tastes 
and talents, and the appearance of ‘ The First Ten Cantos of “ The 
Inferno,” ’ when he was only four-and-twenty years of age, was a 
surprise only by the singular excellence of the verse in which he 
rendered, with close adherence to his text, this master-work of 
Italian literature, The branch of the healin 
practise was dental surgery, and he followed his calling with suc- 
cess, both here and in England, whither he removed after some 
years’ residence in Boston, remaining away from America till 
1872, Meanwhile, whether at home or abroad, he continued the 
translation of Dante and the productjon of original verse, the first 
volume of his collected poems, ‘Ghetto di Roma,’ appearing in 
1854. In. 1867 ‘ The Inferno’ was completed, and brought out in 
an illustrated quarto, and ‘The Magnolia, and Other Poems’ was 
—— tinted for circulation among his friends, ‘The Old 

ouse at Radbery * came out in 1870, and ‘The Shadow of the 
Obelisk, and Other Poems’ in 1872. The latest work to which 
the. poet put his hand was a versified rendering of the Collects of 
the Protestant Episcopal Prayer-book. He took a warm interest 
in the drama, and some of his most characteristic poems were 
composed for occasions of dramatic interest in Boston. For many 
years he had lived quietly in Beacon Hill Place, spending his sum- 
mers at Scituate and Wayland. He seldom appeared in general 
society, but by a choice circle of acquaintance was beloved and 
esteemed, ith the public his reputation was scarcely equal to 
his merits, and he appeared to care little for general recognition, 
finding more than an equivalent for popularity in the high appre- 
ciation of his work by critics, scholars and the professed lovers of 
poetry. 

The —— by which Dr. Parsons was best known, the lines in- 
spired by a bust of Dante, was published first in the Boston Ad- 
vertiser and Patriot, on Oct. 7, 1841, over the letters P. P. P, In 
1843 he published a revised version (the present fourth stanza 
having been inserted in the meantime) in his translation of ‘ The 
Inferno.’ The version given in the Stedman-Hutchinson Library 
is from a manuscript of 1888. 


art that he chose to 





Boston Letter 


A DOUBLE affliction came upon the world. of letters yesterday, 
when the news reached Boston of the serious illness - ohn 

‘Whittier and the sudden death of Thomas W. Parsons. As we all 
knew, Mr. Whittier had not been feeling very strong of late, but it 
was hoped his retirement to the quiet village of Hampton Falls 
would so far remove him from the chances of even those friendly 
visits which, though omy | meant, would yet tire his mind and body, 
as to give the perfect rest from which he might gather strength. But 
on Saturday his friends found it necessary to summon the physi- 
cian quickly, Mr, Whittier had then been under medical attend- 
ance for three days on account of a disturbance of the bowels, but 
no Obs venga had been felt, The stroke of Saturday, however, 
deprived him of the use of one arm and of the muscles of the 
throat ; this latter trouble made it impossible to take nourishment. 
He was able even then to recognize friends about him, and to 
respond ag peng se of his head to their inquiries, As I write, 
his condition is unchanged ; but all are hoping for the best. [Mr. 
Whittier died the day after these words were written.] 
It has undoubtedly been a pleasure to Mr. Whittier to spend his 
days in the old Hampton Falls house ; fornot only does it bear a 
history interesting to him in itself, but it is also near to the places 
he has loved and has made famous in his poems. It is almost 
within sight of Rivermouth, and but a few miles from the old 
‘haunted house’ of Col, Moulton, on whose legendary story was 
founded ‘The New Wife and the Old,’ Near this ancient man- 
sion, on the site of the present Hampton Academy, once lived 
Goody Cole, the witch of Hampton. ‘Elmfield,’ the home of Miss 
Sarah A. Gove and the temperary home of Whittier, is a colonial 
mansion surrounded by large, handsome elms. Its owner is her- 
self a descendant of that reckless and fiery Edward Gove who in 
1683 led a troop of armed men into the neighbering town of Exeter, 
where then the provincial government met, and sought to stir up 
rebellion against the aristocratic Cranfield. He was captured 
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and tried for treason, but not executed, Often I have had the 
place of the contest pointed out to me, for Exeter was m 

town ; but not until recently did I know that Miss Gove of Hamp. 
ton Falls, the friend of Whittier, was descended from that ven- 
turesome leader of old. 

The death of Dr. Parsons was rumored on Saturday, but, strangely 
enough, was not generally known here until Monday. _He left his 
Boston home about two months ago, and had been staying at the 
home of his sister, Mrs. George W. Lunt, in Scituate. Having 
been ill for some time, he was under the care of a trained nurse, 
but though thus watched, and though confined to the bed, he yet 
arose on Saturday, dressed and went down stairs, without being 
noticed until met by his sister. To her inquiry he made no reply, 
and when she hastened for assistance he disappeared from view. 
After a long search his body was found in the well. The first re- 

rt published in Boston announced that the death was suicide, 
Fat the medical examiner contradicts that tale, affirming that the 
Doctor fell in a fit of apoplexy while looking into the well. His 
departure is a sad loss to Boston. Dr. Parsons was, I believe, the 
oldest of Boston-born poets, his seventy-third birthday having oc- 
curred on the tenth of last month. Of his life work the editors of 
The Critic will, | am sure, write in detail. 

It seemed to me somewhat of a strange coincidence that, just 
after I had straightened out the record regarding the oldest 

raduate of Harvard in point of age, learning from Mr. William 
Tillinghast that it was the Rev. William Withington who held that 
honor, the death of Mr, Withington should be reported. He 
passed away at the home of his son in Jackson, Mich., last Wednes- 
day, at the age of ninety-four. Mr. Withington was a member of 
the class at Harvard (1821) with which Ralph Waldo Emerson 
was graduated. Dr. William L. Russell of Barre, Mass,, a mem- 
ber of the class of 1826, is now keg mage ane | the oldest surviving 

raduate in years, while the Rev. Dr, Furness (1820) is the oldest 
in point of graduation. It is said that the Withington family was 
noted as a long-lived race, the Rev. Dr. Leonard Withington, a 
brother of the gentleman just deceased, who at his death was the 
senior graduate of Yale, and had been settled in one place (New- 
bury) for a a time (seventy years) than any other clergyman 
in the country, died seven years ago at the age of ninety-six. Abi- 
jah Withington, the youngest of the family, died in Dorchester at 
the age of eighty-six, and last year Miss Elizabeth Withington, also 
of Dorchester, died at the age of one hundred years and four 
months. 

Every one interested in American literature will like to hear a 
word or two about the first production in America of Isaac Hen- 
derson’s dramatization of his own novel, ‘Agatha Page.’ The 
production took place at the old Boston Museum on Saturday 
night, It will be remembered that Mr, Henderson, although now 
an adopted citizen of London, is an American, and was formerly 
connected with the New York Avening Post, succeeding his father, 
who had been associated with William-Cullen Bryant and the Hon, 
John Bigelow in the direction of that paper. Having acquired a 
competence Mr. Henderson married a young New York lady and 
settled first in Rome and then in London. Besides ‘Agatha Page’ 
he has written ‘ The Prelate.’ His first play, the title of which he 
shortens to ‘Agatha,’ was originally produced in London with 
Charles Wyndham in the leading part, John Dow. Atthe Museum, 
George Wilson, the popular and talented young comedian of the 
home company, carried that 76/e. Dow’s coolness and reserved 
power, implied rather than exerted, make him the most interesting 
character in the play, and in Mr. Wilson's hands the traits of the 
calm-headed, good-hearted American were admirably illustrated. 

‘Agatha’ is a strong play. It stirs the feelings and strains the 
nerves of the auditor, depicting as it does the struggle of a man 
of naturally noble character against the growth of love for a brilliant 
woman who would usurp the place of a gentle, amiable, yet strong- 
hearted wife, 

The man is the soul of honor, and the discovery that his 
supposed affinity has no scruples of honor when her passions 
are aroused cures him completely of his blind infatuation. He has 
saved her husband’s life in most heroic manner on the field of bat- 
tle, and the fact that this obligation willrestrain the husband causes 
the other man to hesitate in his action with the woman. She sees in 
the fact only the fortunate clearing away of all obstacles, and it is 
this surface view of hers that chills the fire of love in her admirer's 
heart. Dow is the personage who brings about the union of hus- 
band and wife at the end. The play is cleverly arranged in a 
growing dramatic climax; it is finely written, and presents an in- 
tense and vivid portrayal of lives which, to be sure, are somewhat 
theatrical, but not unreal in a Southern clime. Personally I do 
not enjoy these dark-colored dramas, with their constant harass- 
ing of mind; but even if others ee with me in this, we must 
recognize the dramatic force of such a work. 

BosToN, Sept. 6, 1892. CHARLES E. L. WINGATE. 
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As LONDONERS, with one accord, entirely decline being in Lon- 
don at the present moment—(except ges just for the day, to 
see Parliament re-opened) —London, homet’s mountain of 
old, must come to the Londoners. And accordingly London does 
‘come’ in the shape of all the foremost caterers for the public 
amusement; so that every holiday resort is more or less followed b 
a small army, who minister to its necessities, and supply its vari 
cravings. Here, at Eastbourne, which et | the summer months 
may now be considered facile princeps of all the watering-places 
along the Southron coast, we have two London companies vying 
with each other at the rival theatres, Mr. Corney Grain and Mr. 
Clifford Harrison competing for audiences in the Town Hall, 
divers learnéd professors lecturing, champion athletes performing, 
to say nothing of conjuring séances, nigger-minstrel concerts, and 
Sanger’s best and most wonderful circus. We are really well 
done for, asthe saying is. . 

Golf, nevertheless, is the real master of the situation. The 
women are not very keen—the weather is too warm, and the ather 
attractions are too numerous; but the men play golf all day and 
every day. To such of us as are natives of Caledonia, where from 
infancy we have been familiar with breezy golf-links dotted with 
red coats, there is something almost irritating in the new and vio- 
lent appreciation of the game exhibited all on a sudden by the 
Sassenach, We knew years and years ago what splendid sport 

lf was; we were well up in ‘ bunkers ‘and ‘ putting grounds’ when 
there very names were unknown inthe south; and we pronounce 
the name ‘ goff '"—not ‘ golf,’—that is to say, we do not sound the 
letter ‘1,’ and we wish that no one else would sound it. It is takinga 
liberty with our game to change its time-honored appellation. Mr. 
Horace Hutchinson, the ex-champion golf-player,is here,but not visi- 
ble on the links. He is busy about other things, and is only pay- 
ing a flying visit, Mr, Hutchinson has a new tale in the press, to 
be called ‘ Fairday Island’—(if I remember rightly)—and it will 
be published in October, by Messrs. Cassell. ‘All who enjoy the 
pleasant, smooth bg ge well-bred tone, if one may use such 
an expression, of Mr. W. E. Norris, are sure to welcome some- 
thing fresh from the pen of this accomplished disciple in the same 
school, I use the word ‘ accomplished’ advisedly, for Mr. Hutch- 
inson not only wins honors on the golf-links, and in the library, 
but devotes much of his busy leisure to painting and sculpture. 
There are rumors, moreover, of a play—but perchance this is in- 
discreet. 

Considerable discussion has been raised in literary and dramat- 
ic circles by Mr. William Archer’s article in the current number 
of The Fortnightly Review, anent ‘the present divorce of fiction 
from the drama.’ Mr. Archer insists upon the need for new blood 
in the theatrical world, and suggests to leading English novelists 
that they ‘ owe it to themselves to make some essay, at any rate, 
in dramatic form.’ It is certainly true that we as a nation do kee 
the two lines more distinct than does any other. In France an 
Germany, for instance, the divorce of fiction from the drama is 
very uncommon, almost all the great novelists having been play- 
wrights as well: as, for example, Victor Hugo, Balzac, George 
Sand, Sandeau, the Goncourts, Daudet, Zota, Maupassant, the 
two Dumas, Freytag, Heyse, Tourguéneff, Tolstof, Bjornson, Alex- 
ander Kielland, and many others. In England, on the contrary, it 
is the rarest thing imaginable to find the dramatist able to write 
fiction, or the writer of romance capable of producing a good act- 
ing play. It will be interesting to discover the cause of this so- 
called ‘divorce,’ if so be it can be done; and as the matter is about 
to be gone into in the columns of a leading evening paper, we shall 
have it shown up under a strong light ere long. 

All who can recall the velvet notes of Mme. Trebelli twenty 
years ago, when this delightful singer was at her zenith, will testify 
to the power it had over her audiences wheresoever gathered. No 
cantatrice has ever been a greater favorite with the English peo- 

¢, and in no parts was she more enthusiastically welcomed than 

those of Arsace in ‘Semiramide,’ and in ‘Carmen.’ Her in- 
telligence and dramatic faculty went straight to the hearts of her 
; and to a voice of rare quality and compass she added, 
musicians assure me, a vocalization which was absolutely perfect. 

No wonder we all flocked to hear her whenever she appeared ; and 

no wonder that when she paid her first visit to the New World in 

1883 she received ovations of which she could never speak after- 

wards without emotion. Her death last week is deplored by a 

wide reaped of friends and sagen 'bs by vars she was held in the 

est esteem, not merely on account of her t powers, but 
also because of the integrity and uprightness of har aeeats life. 

The Althorp Library,.since it was no longer to remain at Al- 
thorp, is lucky in finding another English home, and in being sold 
as a whole to a lady who, we have every reason to suppose, rates 

new treasure at its true value. The price paid Lord Spencer 
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by Mrs, Rylands for the famous collection is unknown, and ; 
ably will remain unknown. Neither seller nor buyer care to b 
abroad a private transaction which concerns themselves only,— 
but what does concern us all is the paging & that the books of 
which Macaulay wrote, ‘I am curious to see that noble library — 
the finest library, I believe, in England,’ are still to remain in 
England, and are still to form one happy family. What the ‘Old 
Book Room,’ the ‘ Large Library’ and the ‘ Billiard Room ' at Al- 
thorp will look like, now that the denuding process is being carried 
on, one scarcely likes to think, but that by the time these words 
are in print the pont Spencer Library which contained so much 
that was magnificent, rare, and profoundly interesting will be no 
more, is a fact. The first consignment of books has already 
reached Manchester. 

A few days another sale, which attracted some attention in 
the literary world, was attempted, but did not come off. Som 
Rectory, a somewhat bleak and comfortless abode, albeit d 
by the auctioneer as ‘ pleasantly situated in charming pleasure- 

unds, and sheltered by magnificent forest trees and shrub- 

ries,’ failed to find a purchaser even among the admirers of 
Lord Tennyson's genius, who might have been tempted by a lower 
demand to become the possessors of his birthplace. But when 
36,500/. was rejected, no more bidders came forward on Thursday 
last; and indeed it seems to me that the sum was sufficiently 
large for a small, out-of-the-way estate, chiefly remarkable for its 
associations, One may pay too much for associations. At the 
same time few among us would be insensible of a certain value 
attaching to the spot whereon the Poet Laureate spent the first 
thirty years of his life, and whence he probably drew many of his 
finest inspirations. Of course every turn and winding of the little 
stream yclept the Lymm has been identified as ‘ The Brook '—#he 
brook; and, equally of course, every other spot which can be 
twisted by resolute imagination into the original for this or that 
well-known description has been recognized ad nauseam ; but 

still Englishmen are Englishmen, and do not quite ‘see’ having 
every passing wave of sentiment rated at so much per head, Least 
of ail. we fancy, must Lord Tennyson himself have liked this 
bringing to snerent, as it were, the atmosphere of his fame, Every- 
thing of the sort is bitterly resented at Farringford Priory. 

It is curious that another great poet of our times, Miss Jean 
Ingelow, should also hail from Lincolnshire, One would not have 
accredited that dismal county with having much in common with 

oetic fire. Yet who knows? It is not always what is bright and 

autiful and peaceful that stirs the soul. I doubt if any period 
of the year, for example, is more stimulative to the creative f 
than the moaning, misty autumn, whose days are so seldom diversi- 
fied by exciting events, and wherein the mind is so frequently 
thrown back upon itself. 


EASTBOURNE, August 24th. L. B. WALFORD, 





The Lounger 


THE QUESTION ‘ What Shall Schoolgirls Read?’ is being geatly 
agitated in England. In an article in 7he Educational Rev 
Elizabeth Dawes says that girls read ‘hardly anything but story- 
books—a habit which fosters a life of excitement and gives a dis- 
taste for anything serious.’ The tone of her article would seem to 
imply that the fault lies with the girls. I should say that it lies 
with the parents. If you turn any but the most abnormally sta- 
dious girl loose in a miscellaneous library, she will naturally pick 
out the ‘ story-books,’ just as she would make her dinner on sweet- 
meats if allowed. No parents of average intelligence would let a 
irl eat arenes to the dictates of her capricious appetite, ‘Her 
igestion would be ruined,’ they would exclaim in horror, How 
about her mental digestion ?, I should like to know. If she feed 
her mind on stories, will it not lose the power to digest anyth 
more substantial? I should say that a young girl's reading 
to be as carefully regulated as her eating. is quite as much 
satisfaction to be got from healthy brains as from a healthy stom- 
ach, though I can see no earthly reason why both should not be 
kept in a state of sanity. 





THE WRITER OF THIS ARTICLE in the Review maps out a little 
course of reading for the English girl which might be followed to 
advantage by her American cousin. She makes three 
divisions :—1, Historical and biographical. 2, Classical. 3. Gen- 
eral or scientific. In the first she includes Walter Scott's 
or Miss Aguilar’s ‘ Days of Bruce’ (from which, she says, ‘I 
a much more vivid idea of the Scotch history of that time than I 
ever did from the Student's Hume’), Kingsley’s ‘ Hereward the 
Wake’ and ‘Westward Ho!’ She recommends for the same 
reason Macaulay's ‘ Essays,’ ‘Cameos of English History,’ ‘ Lives 
of the English Queens,’ Giberne’s ‘ Cons'antinople, Mrs. Oliphant’s 
‘ Makers of Florence’ and ‘ Makefs of Venice,’ Prescoit's ‘ Mexico” 
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‘Peru’ and Motley’s ‘Dutch Republic,’ In the way of classic 

for the young, she advises Kingsley’s ‘Heroes,’ Prof. 
's Stories from Homer, Livy, etc., Cox’s ‘Tales of Ancient 
, and translations of the‘ Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey.’ Under the 
‘General or Scientific,’ she runs to out-of-door books-— 
s ‘Selborne,’ ‘The World at Home,’ ‘Madam How and 
y Why,’ ‘Sun, Moon and Stars’ and ‘The Story of the 
Heavens,’ This is a good list so far as it goes, and it can readily 
be supplemented as the tastes of the reader develop. 


og 





Apropos of the subject of reading, the Rev. H. R. Haweis dis- 
courses thereupon in an autobiographical paper contributed to 
The Young Man, He was always a great reader, he tells us, but 
not until he arrived at years of discretion did he read systemati- 
cally, A great Bible reader he had been from the start, and he 
was fond of committing long passages to memory. Mr. Haweis 
is grieved to find that ‘Bible reading has greatly decreased.’ 
Young people, he says, are still given Bibles, ‘but they do not 
read them, and they do not £now their Bibles,’ ‘ The Bible, having 
ceased to be a fetish,’ he adds, ‘is, in fact, ceasing to be read.’ In 
the way of miscellaneous reading, Mr. Haweis makes this ‘ con- 

ion i— 


Generally apeelios, I am in the habit of keeping some one solid book, 
ike Herbert ncer’s ‘ Data of Ethics,’ Carlyle’s ‘ Frederick,’ Gib- 
bon’s ‘Rome,’ or Milman’s ‘ History of-Latin Christianity,’ always 
going, till I get through it. Anything which strikes me as useful for 
reference I make a note of in a line with page at end of each vol. 
I have annotated thus the whole of Milman, Gibbon, Green’s ‘ Short 
History,’ Lecky, and countless other vols, It is the easiest and safest 
way of Preserving the results of your reading, for as long as your book 
lasts your notes last, and if you can find your book you can find your 
notes. As you get on in life, you will, if you are wise, read less, but 
more to the purpose. The fritter of mind over newspapers and — 
zines is immense, Learn to cultivate a habit of selection. Thirdly, 

one must sometimes—we all must—read to cram; but this is not 
the best kind of reading. Read rather to assimilate. 


Excellent advice, all of it; and as Mr. Haweis is a very busy 


man, there is no reason why other busy men should not be able to 
follow his example. 





THE Rev. Dr. HENRY VAN Dyke, pastor of ‘The Brick 
Presbyterian Church’ in this city, and author of a capital book on 
‘ The Poetry of Tennyson,’ has just been staying with the Laureate 
at Aldworth, Surrey. The venerable poet carries his eighty-three 
ar well, and is vigorous in mind and body. He is busy with 
new volumes, which will contain some strong character-pieces. 
To hear him read his own poems, as he still enjoys doing, is to 
a new light upon them. He throws such passion and force 
to the reading that it becomes more illuminating than any com- 
mentary could be. And more than this—it makes one realize the 
a and vital human sympathy of the man behind the poem. 
ou feel the simplicity, the directness, the elemental power of a 
great nature which has mastered the forms of art without losing 
touch with humanity. All who have done so agree that to hear 
Lord Tennyson in this way is one of the greatest ‘treats’ the lover 
of poetry can have. 





I CANNOT but admire the independence of the commercial 
oon of the age shown by Mr. James Gordon Bennett in the plan- 
ing of the new Hera/d building. _In the first place, to go so far 
boo as 34th Street is of itself a very bold move, The one 
of most newspapers is to be in Printing-House Square, or as 
near it as possible. The fact that the several newspaper proprie- 
tors have erected costly buildings there is an evidance that they 
have gone there to stay. But Mr. Bennett tosses tradition to the 
, and not only goes miles away from the journalistic centre, 

but plans a building that will be an ornament to the city. In- 
stead of putting up a hideous seventeen-story structure, he has 
one of only two stories designed. Now this not only shows good 
taste but it gives evidence of wealth at the same time. Most men 
in his position would say, ‘Having such a commanding site, I will 
put up a big building and rent out stores and offices and get my 
own rent free,’ Not so Mr. Bennett. He says ‘ Here is a chance 
to do something architecturally creditable, 1 will build a building 
of graceful proportions, and it shall be for the Herald and the 
Herald alone.’ Mr. Bennett is to be complimented upon his good 
taste, and New York is to be congratulated upon having two such 


beautiful big buildings as the Madison Square Garden and the 
poe Fogg building—both, by the way, the work of the same 





MR, GRANT ALLEN says that ‘ free thought is gagged in Eng- 
fand,’ and the way he proves it is this: For years those who 
knew him well have been saying to him, ‘Why do you never put 
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anything of yourself into your novels?’ To which he would re- 
ply that he knew his public too well, ‘1 gave it itself instead— 
which is what it wanted.’ Some months since, Mr, Allen was 
‘tempted by conscience’ to put more of himself into his fiction, 
and he set to work on a social theme that deeply interested him, 
He ‘ got absorbed in it’; he was ‘carried away with the subject’; 
he ‘ wrote at white heat, ina glowing fever of moral enthusiasm,’ 
He put his ‘whole soul into the thing.’ He put his ‘religion into 
it,’ and when he got all his ingredients together, he ‘wrought long 
and hard at it, with graver and burnisher,’ until he believed, for 
once, that he had ‘made a work of art,’ ‘It was,’ he says, ‘a part 
—a first instalment—of the authentic Message which, rightly or 
wrongly, I imagined the Power that inheres in the universe has 
implanted in me for transmission to humanity.’ And after he 
had lavished all this ‘religion’ and ‘soul’—and ‘burnisher’ and 
‘graver’'—on the enunciation of his ‘Message,’ his publisher re- 
jected the manuscript! Not only that, but he implored the au- 
thor in the strongest terms not to publish, ‘He said,’ exclaims 
Mr, Allen, ‘that the work would ruin me,’ So the author has 
wisely concluded to destroy the manuscript. Mr. Allen may con- 
gratulate himself upon his publisher, From what I know of his 
work, I should say that a novel written by him as he describes 
this to have been written would not only have ruined him, as his 
publisher suggested, but have ruined the latter also. Whether or 
not it would ruin his readers is a more difficult question to answer, 





FOR LITERATURE pure and simple, commend me to The Strand 
Magasine/ \n an early number it is going to publish an illus- 
trated article by Miss Frances Low, describing a collection of 
Dutch dolls with which Her Gracious ay the Queen of ay 2 
land beguiled the tedium of her early childhood by dressing the 
manikins in the costumes of all the nations of the world. ese 

recious relics of an industrious youth ‘ were accidentally found by 

ir Henry Ponsonby at Buckingham Palace,’ and on his communi- 
cating the fact of this archzological discovery to Her Majesty, the 
latter at once ‘commanded’ that they should be sent to Osborne! 
On their arrival they were photographed ‘seated on chairs and 
sofas in a specially arranged room,’ and (as before mentioned) they 
will form the subject of an illustrated magazine article. This 
magazine, by the way, is not a Youth's Companion or St. Nicholas, 
but a periodical that looks to adults for its circulation, and evi- 
dently does not look in vain, as it is said to have a sale of 300,000 
copies. The article will be revised by ‘an illustrious personage,’ 
and we are given to understand that the Queen has ‘taken a great 
interest ’ in its preparation, 





In ‘AN OPEN LETTER to the Queen,’ in the September orth 
American Review, Gail Hamilton, in urging the release of Mrs, 
Maybrick from the English prison in which she is expiating (if 

uilty) an atrocious crime, seems to lay undue insistence upon the 
acts that the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States is ‘remotely ’*connected with Mrs, Maybrick’s family on 
the mother’s side, that ‘Mr. Justice Lamar, and ¢he /ate Mr, Jus- 
tice Campbell, both of the Supreme Court, are (s#c) nearly akin by 
blood on the father’s side’; while ‘of Mr. Justice Harlan, also a 
member of the Supreme Court, and of the a Sea arbitra- 
tion, the late Justice Campbell, the great-uncle of Mrs, Maybrick, 
was an intimate friend, and his portrait, presented by himself to 
Judge Harlan, hangs in the latter's library.’ The writer of this 
Open Letter is not at liberty, however, to quote the opinions of 
these distinguished jurists on the question at issue ! 





The Education of Nervous Girls 


THE FOLLOWING is an abstract of a paper on ‘ Education 
in the Treatment of Nervous Girls,’ read by Dr. Louise 
Fiske Bryson of this city before the Department of Educa- 
tion of the American Social Science Association, at Sara- 
toga Springs, on Tuesday, Aug. 30 :— 

First, what is a woman for? For herself? For the world? 
For man? For herself, primarily; for the world, just as man is 
for the world; and for man exactly in the same sense as he is for 
her—that is, for companionship, mutual help, encouragement and 
common interests, And what are nervous girls? How can you 
tell them when you see them? Sometimes their recognition is 
easy, sometimes not. By nervous girls are meant those born with 
an originally unstable nervous system; those who have what is 
known as the insane temperament, yet may never become insane, 
and those who suffer from some definite nervous disease, as epi- 
lepsy, St. Vitus’s dance, hysteria, migraine, neurasthenia, neural- 
gia, and like abnormities, The insane temperament is an exag- 
geration of what is known as the nervous temperament. It is 
congenital and due to early interference with the normal develop- 
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‘ment of the brain by injury or disease. Some of its manifestations 
jn childhood and infancy are irregular or disturbed sleep, irritabil- 


, apprehension, strange ideas, great sensitiveness to external 
i cotons, high temperature, delirium or convulsions from slight 
causes, disagreeable dreams and visions, romancing, intense feel- 
ing, periodic headache, muscular twitchings, capricious appetite, 
and great intolerance of stimulants and narcotics, Later, there is 
often excessive shyness or bravado, always introspection and self- 
consciousness, The initiative and imaginative faculties may be 

ick and the affections and emotions strong. Passions are un- 
uly a force in the character, which is commonly said to lack will 
power. Disastrous breakdowns may occur in any time of stress 
and strain. Sometimes there is a high order of intellect and effi- 
cient work is done; but desultory, half-finished tasks, together 
with shiftlessness, lack of common-sense and judgment are far 
more frequent. ; 

Doomed throughout life to inevitable periods of disablement and 
consequent interruptions in continuity, their early education, in 
order to be practical, should be along lines of universal interest 
that last a iifetime, and will endure when everything else fails or is 
outgrown. Of these, general literature stands first. Next comes 
history, the most important study of all for a woman, so the French 
say, to be followed by social economics, and one of the objective 

nces. This can be seasoned with something of art and a taste 
of foreign languages. If liberal culture that concerns itself most 
deeply with conduct and affairs is to know the best that has been 
said and done and created in the world, it is well for the frail of 
ge that English has the power to make these things plain. 
he English language is second to none in force and directness 
and in power to unravel confused and hurrying thoughts. Time 
necessary for proficiency in foreign languages can be better em- 
loyed by persons not particularly robust than in learning four or 
five words to express one idea, So, too, with the fine arts, unless 
ability is phenomenal. 

As nothing in nature requires so much oxygen as a nerve, the 
necessity of outdoor sport and exercise is at once apparent. The 
bicycle has distinct value, also rowing, swimming, riding, tennis, 
old-fashioned croquet, and sometimes cricket. Dancing and 
bowling develop strength and grace; and fencing and boxing are 

for boys and girls alike. Housework constitutes an admira- 
le series of home gymnastics. In childhood should begin in- 
struction in the art of dressing well, according to the strictest 
conventionality. Theoretic dressing is always dangerous, espe- 
cially for those who have weak nerves. Whatever makes them 
appear different from others, whether fantastic, unusual, more 
artistic, ideal, elevated in thought or more picturesque, must be 
tly but firmly set aside. Anything approaching a ‘costume’ 
Pe be deprecated for nervous girls, as it attracts attention and 
deepens their self-consciousness, the very thing to be avoided. 
One source of irritation is removed when a child looks like all the 
rest of the conventional world, for self-possession and self-reliance 
are more a matter of clothes than at first appears, 

The best thing that can happen to a nervous girl is to be liked. 
Placed outside the combat so often on account of physical insuf- 
ficiency, it is a fortune to her more than to another to have warm 
friends whose sympathy and interest are never failing. The first 
duty, therefore, of the guardians of such a child is to instil into its 
mind the spirit of self-denial, that has for its outcome graces of 
y meas and movement, silence and self-command, pure tones and 

tinct utterances, together with tact and good vi ts. To please 
and be pleased, if early taught, remains a fixed habit, in spite of 
vicissitude and change. The effort necessary to be cheerful and 
sympathetic, in spite of physical weakness, prevents too much in- 
trospection and mental indolence, and rouses activities that might 
otherwise remain dormant. 

Ruskin’s three essentials of education are these : To know the 
world where we are, whither we are going, and what we had bet- 
ter do about it. What we are going to do about it depends upon 
the physique, for mind and body are so intimately connected as to 
be practically inseperable during life. Whither the nervous girl is 
going depends upon education, for judicious training limits (even 
when it hails to prevent) the further development of morbid ele- 
ments, Shorter school hours, more time in the open air, more 
housework and accomplishments requiring bodily activity, perfect 
manners and attention to neatness and conventionality in dress, the 
study of ob close at hand, familiarity with the recorded amily 


»and knowledge of the B gprs ve that underlie t 
social condition, the government, and practical politics, together 
with strict regard to Bodily health and sufficient rest, are some of 
the elements necessary to the and of the ner- 
yously weak. Their shrunken individuality must be expanded by 
Means directed at once toward repression of ic instincts, 
_ toward the enrichment and orderly a of ideas, and 
_ through multiplication of acts and relations, toward the 
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energizing of the insufficient or diseased will, To outline defi- 
nitely this special education is to introduce a factor in rational 
therapeutics capable of widespread influence and permanent good, 
and to revolutionize the ordinary treatment of nervous disease. 





American Spelling 
[Andrew Lang, At the Sign of the Ship, in Longman’s Magazine.) 


MR. BRANDER MATTHEWS, with whom it is always pleasant to 
uarrel, has devoted his energy to an essay of some length, in 
arper's Magazine, on ‘ American Spelling.’ Please observe the 
notes of quotation, ‘ meant sarcastic.’ Well it zs American spell- 
ing—it is the way in which American compositors spell, and our 
compositors don’t. Mr, Matthews quotes Mr, Lounsbury, who 
wonders how any educated man can ‘ get excited over the subject 
at all.” I share Mr. Lounsbury’s amazement. Why does Mr, 
Matthews get excited? Non est tanté. The beginning of the 
trouble seems to be that, when the Copyright affair was dow 
some English papers objected that, if English works were ‘ set 
up’ in America for the English market, then the American spell- 
ing would come back here in ourown books, This is a natural ob- 
jection. Americans spell in one way, we in another, Both ways 
are arbitrary and conventional, but we naturally prefer the way to 
which we are accustomed. There is no harm fh that. I once 
edited an American poet, Mr. Poe, and I kept his American spell- 
ing, vainly urging a hope that when Americans bought, or stole, 
as, alas! they then occasionally did, our English books, they would 
keep our spelling. But this one lonely example of international 
comity produced no effect. Ido not mind an American printing 
‘traveler,’ or ‘honor,’ in an American book. Let him print 
‘travier’ if he chooses, on the ‘labour-saving principle.’ It is his 
affair; he likes it. But the author of an English book does not 
like these devices in his own productions.. It is all a matter of 
custom, Mr, Matthews says that I myself say asphalte, when I 
should, in English, say asphalt, or asphalium. Really I did not 
notice which of the two modern words I used. It is all one to me: 
I cannot get excited over it. 

Then we say ‘bureaux;’ the American plural is ‘bureaus,’ 
Perhaps they also say ‘phenomenons;’ we say ‘phenomena,’ 
Does Mr. Matthews say ‘phenomenons’? It might look a little 
odd, but, no doubtitis all right. Phenomenon has become an Eng- 
lish word ; whether we give it a Greek or an English plural 
purely a matter of custom, Neither phenomenons nor phenomena 
take a verb in the singular, as the Greek does. If we say ‘these 
phenomena seem quaint,’ we dono harm. And perhaps Ameri- 
cans blamelessly say ‘these phenomenons seem quaint,’ We do 
not say ‘ those phenomena seems quaint.’ Wedraw the line some- 
where. Does Mr, Matthews speak of geological ‘ stratums,’ or 
‘strata’? I Aave observed persons who say ‘that strata is,’ or 
‘ these stratas are eccentric,’ This can hardly be right, but it is 
Democratic. We, surely, say‘ cherubs’ at least as often as we say 
*cherubim.’ I would not call a pair of twins ‘little cherubim,’ as 
it seems we Britons do, But what is the dual of cherub, or has it 
any? Mr. Matthews, if I understand him, thinks that Thomas 
Campbell pronounced ‘the soldier's sepulchre’ as ‘ Ichree,’ 
to rhyme to ‘canopy,’ ‘artillery,’ and the rest. Some think that 
Campbell wrote ‘ cemetery,’ not ‘sepulchre :’ this ap to bea 
question for editors. I would be glad to know how Mr. Matthews 
knows that ‘ Homer and the trouveres (s#c) and the Minnesingers 
practised their art without the aid of letters.’ As to Homer, he 
may study and, if he can, refute aoe and Willamowitz Moellen- 
dorff, who says that Wolf’s theory is exploded. I know not 
about the Minnesingers: that the Trouvéres, or some of them, 
could write I will gladly stake my ultimate dollar, 

In brief, we do not say that English spelling is ‘ infallible;" we 
do on that we prefer to have our English books printed in our 
English spelling, just as the Americans prefer to have En 

in American spelling. Nothing can be more natural. 
a reviewer, on the other hand, objects to an American book that 
its spelling is American, he is exactly like the American who ob- 
ects to an Englishman that he speaks with an English accent. 

hat else is he to speak in? Does a Canadian find fault 

Frenchman for speaking with a French accent? Are we 
adopt the American accent? Beautiful and melodious as it 
must be allowed to use our own accent, not at all grudging 
Americans their own, as, also, we should not grudge them 
own spelling. When a reviewer takes that line, we may be 
sure that he has not read the book entrusted to him, and 
is merely an indolent gabbler. Really, we should not ‘ 
cited ’ over the subject ; but as we purchase our own 
a (not often), we may modestly express a wish to have 
printed according to our own familiar conventions, not in 
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ect right to those flowers of —— and to many new and 
utiful words, like ‘fictional.’ If ‘educational,’ why not ‘fic- 
tional’? But we, here, can or should do without them. In de- 
fence of some of them it is said that they are old English provin- 
cial words. They may be as old as Hengist and Horsa, but we 
can get on without their assistance ; they are provincial here, not 
literary. In America they may be central and literary, but I doubt 
it. Our provincialisms in America, like our rabbits in Australia, 
seem to thrive, and are ‘very rapid multipliers,’ as the little girl 
says in Punch. 





Two Young Authors 


Current Literature prints the following sketch of the 
translator of Maeterlinck, ‘the Belgian Shakespeare ’ :— 


JoHN HEARD, JR., whose name has become familiar in the 
magazines as the author of -_ ingenious short stories, is 
a son of Augustine Heard, one of the four brothers of the great 
China firm whose gigantic operations were brought to an abrupt 
close a number of years ago by reverses in China and the founder- 
ing of six of their enormous ships during a single typhoon. John 
Heard is still a young man, little over thirty years of age. At the 
time of his father’s misfortunes he was possessed of a small 
inherited fortune of his own, all of which he wisely invested in his 
education. He was at the time at the famous English school at 
Harrow. Born in China, he was first educated in the United 
States, then went to England, passed on to France, where he be- 
came a student of the Ecole des Mines, in Paris, and finally ended 
by a scientific course at Harvard. With this preparation he en- 

ged in mining engineering, made a success of that by important 
Soveries in the manufacture of aluminium, and five or six years 
ago first appeared in the literary field. His fondness for the ro- 
mantic aspects of science associates him with Flammarion and 
that school of writers. He is now engaged upon one of his life 
works, a history of mining engineering. For the purpose of writ- 
ing this he has gone to Paris, to be within reach of the great 
national library there. Meanwhile he will continue to write for 
the magazines. In person, Mr. Heard is a man of medium height 
and somewhat taciturn expression, though the best of good com- 
pany to all who know him. In appearance a typical student, he is 
an excellent story-teller, his conversation being a curious mixture 
of scientific exactness and dry humor, His home is in Boston. 
When there, he takes an active part in literary matters, and is a 
member of one of the committees charged with an oversight of 
the various book departments of the Boston Public Library, around 
which revolves the learning of the universe. 


Of Mr. Barrie the same magazine gives us this account :— 


James Matthew Barrie is attracting more and more attention 
from literary folk. His natural reserve has piqued curiosity to 
know more about him. Few, however, haveseen him ; fewer still 
know him personally. In this respect he is unlike Kipling, who 
has been everywhere, is dined and wined wherever he goes, and 
leaves no very pleasant memory behind. Both authors have made 
much in their novels of their home surroundings, one revelling in 
East Indian scenes, the other clinging to Thrums (Kirriemuir) 
and its quaint Scotch characters. rrie achieved np | notoriety 
in England by a don-mot regarding a literary event of the Lon- 
don season, the Literary Ladies’ Dinner, He was then an occa- 
sional writer for The Scots Observer, Mr. Henley’s vigorous 
weekly journal. After the event, Barrie penned the following le- 
gend :—‘ On the—— May, at the Criterion, the Literary Ladies, 
of adinner.’ It passed the gauntlet with Barrie’s name attached. 
From that moment — acquaintance with the bright young 
Scotchman began. ng before he took to fiction, Barrie wrote 
for the nesomnaers- While acting as a reporter of cricket matches, 
for though slight in figure he is a great advocate of athletics, he 
wrote a series of letters which he signed ‘ Paterfamilias.’ In these 
he gave advice to people in the rearing of their children. He was 
then scarcely out of his teens, and the assumption of age and ex- 
perience must have been difficult: Since that day he has been a 
a and constant writer either for the press or the book pub- 

er, and though but thirty-two years of age has, like his contem- 
seer Soe , made an enviable impression on the reading public. 
his not gained, however, without hard work, as a story 
contributed by him to the Northampton /Journa/ referring to his 
college days at Edinburgh University proves :— 

I knew three undergraduates, who lodged together in a dreary house 
at the top of a street, two of whom used to study until twoin the 
morning, while the third slept. When they shut up their books they 
awoke numberthree, who arose, dressed, and studied until breakfast- 
time. The chief advantage of thi arrangement was that as they were 
dreadfully. poor one did for the three. Terrible privations? 
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Frightful destitution? Nota bit of it. The millennium was in those 
days. If life was at the top of one hundred steps, if students occasion- 
ally died of hunger and hard work combined, if the midnight oil only 
burned to show a ghastly face, if lodgings were cheap and dirty, and 
dinners few and far between, life was still real and earnest; in many 
cases it did not turn out anempty dream, 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

The ‘ Ten Commandments’ of ‘2 Henry VI, z. 3. 145.—A 
friend sends the following paragraph, cut from a paper of the day:— 

In the London courts, thé other day, a woman complained that an- 

other had threatened to give her ‘her ten commandments.’ This ex- 
pression mystified the magistrate, and when the complainant explained 
that it meant scratching with the ten finger-nails, the general impression 
was that it was modern slang. The court had to be enlightened on the 
fact that it came from Shakespeare. 
It is the Duchess of Gloucester who indulges in this bit of ancient 
slang. Steevens cites other examples of it in the old plays; as in 
‘The Four P's,’ 1569: ‘Thy wife’s x com. may serche thy five 
wits’; and ‘Solimus, Emperor of the Turks,’ 1594: ‘I would set 
a tap abroad, and not live in fear of my wife’s ten command- 
ments,’ 

A little further on in the same scene, Peter swears ‘ by these ten 
bones,’ another old expression for the fingers, of which examples 
occur not unfrequently in our early dramatic literature. 

Anne Hathaway's Second Husband.—A Cincinnati correspon- 


dent asks if there is ‘ anything in’ the following, which he finds in 
a Western journal : — 


In the old register of burials kept in the church, where I have just in- 
spected it, there is the following double entry : 
pony” Mrs. Shakespeare. 
&-°) Anna uxor Richard James, 
There could hardly be plainer evidence that the widow of Shakespeare 
had married one Richard James after the poet’s death. The Mrs, 
Shakespeare is inserted for identification. 


This statement went the rounds of the papers someten years ago, 
and has been revived occasionally since, besides being used at 
times by the Baconians. The simple explanation of it is that Anna, 
the wife of Richard James, happened to be buried on the same 
day with Mistress Anne Shakespeare, m¢e Hathaway. It is not 
likely that Mrs, anges former name would have been inscribed 
in the register ‘for identification’; and if it had been, it would 
seem more natural to append it to her more recent name instead 
of placing it first. 


Elizabethan Slang for Seasickness.—Mr. P. A. Daniel, in a 
communication to the New Shakspere Society, remarks :— 


In Shaksperian times the sea-sick traveller, leaning, in his agony, 
over the bulwarks, was jocularly supposed to be engaged in an exami- 
nation of the ship’s side. The following passages, which have not re- 
ceived the benefit of any editorial comment, mutually explain each 
other, and justify, I think, the interpretation I put upon the phrase. 

The first is from ‘Cromwell,’ one of the ‘doubtful plays’ attributed 
to Shakspere : in Act ii, sc, 2, Hodge, the clown, gives an account of 
his voyage to Antwerp :—‘ we were scarce four mile in the great green 
water, but I, thinking to go to my afternoon’s numcheons, as ’twas my 
manner at home, felt a kind of rising in my guts. At last one a the 
sailors spying of me—‘‘ Be of good cheer,” says he; ‘‘ set down thy 
victuals, and up with it; thou hast nothing but an eel in thy belly.” 
Well, to’t went I; to my victuals went the sailors; and thinking I to be 
a man of better experience than any in the ship, asked me w 
the ship was made of : they all swore I told them as right as if I had 
been acquainted with the carpenter who made it. At last we grew 
near land, and I grew villanous hungry; went to my bag. The devil 
a bit there was, the sailors had tickled me; yet I cannot blame them: 
it was a part of kindness; for Il in kindness told them what wood the 
ship was made of, and they in kindness eat up my victuals: as indeed 
one good turn asketh another.’ 

Again, in ‘ Euphues and his England’ (p. 248, ed. Arber)—*‘ Phi- 
lautus, not accustomed to these narrow seas, was more ready to tell 
what wood the ship was made of than to answer to Euphues’ discourse,’ 
etc, 

And again, in Armin’s ‘ Nest of Ninnies,’ the story of the fool, Jemy 
Camber (p. 18, ed. Collier, Sh. Soc.):—‘ Well, to sea they put, on a 
faire, sunshine day, where Jemy stood fearful of every calme billow, 
where it was no boote to bid him tell what the ship was made of, for he 
did it deuoutly.’ 





Current Criticism 
‘SOME AMERICAN !’—How impossible it is to see how far our 
actions may reach, or to tell who may rest refreshed under the 
shade of the oak the acorn of which we are planting! Some time 
ago it happened that an American, studying as an undergraduate 
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at Cambridge, England, took an examination in a course in Eng- 
lish literature. One of the questions consisted of a passage 
selected as a masterpiece of English prose, the excellences of 
which the student was asked to pick out and comment upon. 
Coming out of the room at the end of the hour, the American stu- 
dent talked over the examination paper with an English friend. 
Pointing to the passage of English prose that had been selected, 
he asked whose it was, adding that it seemed to be the speech of 
some American. ‘Some American!’ cried his English friend in 
astonishment. ‘Do you really mean to say you don’t know who 
it was?’ The American was obliged to confess his ignorance. 
He learned that it was the speech delivered by Abraham Lincoln 
over Gettysburg’s dead on the memorable anniversary of that bat- 
tlefield. What a triumph, this, for the rail-splitter at whom dur- 
ing his lifetime Englishmen so often laughed for his lack of culti- 
vation and want of scholastic training! When we remember how 
Lincoln wrote that speech—how he was so overwhelmed with 
cares of state that he never had any time to devote to it till the 
last moment as he was going down on the train to Gettysburg, 
and then wrote it out on the backs of envelopes—we can realize 
how it would have cheered and encouraged his poor tired heart 
could he have known that years hence, when, after life’s fitful 
fever, he was sleeping well, professors at English seats of learning 
would set this same speech on examination papers as a master- 
piece of English prose.—Pau/ B. Reynolds, in The Christian 
Union. : 





‘ TRANSLATED INTO CHAPMAN.’—Cervantes said long ago that 
no poet is translatable, and he said truly, for his thoughts will not 
sing in any language but their own. Even where the languages 
are of common parentage, like English and German, the feat is 
impossible. Who ever saw a translation of one of Heine’s songs 
into English from which the genius had not utterly vanished ? 
We cannot translate the music; above all, we cannot translate the 
indefinable associations which have gathered round the poem, 
giving it more meaning to us, perhaps, than it ever had for the 
poet himself. In turning it into our own tongue the translator has 
made it foreign to us for the first time. hy, we do not like to 
hear any one read aloud a poem that we love, because he trans- 
lates it into something unfamiliar as he reads. But, perhaps, it is 
fair, and this is sometimes forgotten, to suppose that a translation 
is intended only for such as have no knowledge of the original, and 
to whom it will be a new poem. If that be so, there can be no 
question that a free reproduction, a transfusion into the moulds of 
another language, with an absolute deference to its associations, 
whether of the ear or of the memory, is the true method. There 
are no more masterly illustrations of this than the versions from 
the Greek, Persian and Spanish of the late Mr. Fitzgerald. His 
translations, however else they may fail, make the same vivid im- 

ression on us that an original would. He has aimed at translat- 
ing the genius, in short, letting all else take care of itself, and has 
succeeded. Chapman aimed at the same thing, and I think has 
also succeeded. You all remember Keats’s sonnet on first look- 
ing in his Homer :— 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken. 

Whether Homer or not, his translation is at least not Milton, as 
those in blank-verse strive without much success to be. If the 
Greek original had been lost, and we had only Chapman, would it 
not enable us to divine some of the chief qualities of that original ? 
I think it would ; and I think this, perhaps, the fairest test. Com- 
monly we open a translation as it were the door of a house of 
mourning. It is the burial-service of our poet that is going on 
there. But Chapman’s poem makes us feel as if Homer late in 
life had married an English wife, and we were invited to celebrate 
the coming of age of their only son, The boy, as our country 
people say, and as Chapman would have said, favors his mother ; 
there is very little Greek in him; and yet a trick of the gait now 
and then, and certain tones of voice, recall the father. If not so 
tall as he, and without his dignity, he is a fine, stalwart fellow, and 
looks quite able to make his own way in the world. Yes, in Chap- 
man’s poem there is life, there is energy, and the consciousness of 
them. Did not Dryden say admirably well that it was such a 
poem as we might fancy Homer to have written before he arrived 
at years of discretion? Its defect is, I should say, that in it Homer 
is translated into Chapman rather than into English.—_M/r, Lowell, 
in Harper's Monthly. 





A Recetas? ona COLIGNY.—One of the oddest - 1 pera 
in the way of family pride came to me some years ago, t- 
ten a biography of Admiral Coligny. Now, pon on might be 
proud of being descended from the greatest man ever vouchsafed 
to France. Emperor of Germany, the Count of Paris, and, I 
believe, the Czar of Russia, are all proud of being descended from 
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him. I tried, and one of the Heralds tried, to prove the right of 
the Queen or the Prince of Wales to a place among the Admiral’s 
descendants, but we could not succeed. Then I received a letter 
from a lady in America, She was unmarried, she told me; she 
was elderly, she also said; and her letter breathed the purest, 
deepest, most sincere spirit of Puritan religion. She was also, she 
claimed, a descendant of the Admiral; of that fact she was ex- 
esr aage 5 proud, which did her credit. She dilated for eight long 
pages of note paper on the glory of the connection, and on the ex- 
ceeding greatness of her illustrious forefather. At the bottom of 
the last page—one could see all the way across the Atlantic her 
cheeks blush ; one could observe the shameface; one could see 
her eyes trembling with the tear; one could see the conflict of 
truth with pride—should she confess the truth, the terrible shame- 
ful truth ?—one could witness the final triumph of truth in that 
Christian breast—she set down the fact that she was descended 
from the Admiral's son, who did not possess his father’s virtue ; 
and that her ancestress, alas !—how could she best put the thing ? 
—was not, in fact; was not—it is a sad confession—was not mar- 
ried to the Prince.— Walter Besant, in The Queen. 





Columbus 
FOR THE FESTIVAL AT HUELVA 


A Castila y a Leon 
Nuevo Mundo dio Colon, 


To Christ he cried to quell Death’s deafening measure 
Sung by the storm to Death’s own chartless sea ; 
To Christ he cried for glimpse of grass or tree 
When, hovering o’er the calm, Death watched at leisure; 
And when he showed the man, now dazed with pleasure, 
Faith’s new world glittering star-like on the lee, 
‘I trust that by the help of Christ,’ said he, 
‘I presently shall light on golden treasure.’ 


What treasure found he? Chains and pains and sorrow— 
Yea, all the wealth those noble seekers find 
Whose footfalls mark the music of mankind! 

*Twas his to lend a life: ‘Twas Man’s to borrow: 

’Twas his to make, but not to share, the morrow 
Who in Love’s memory lives this morn enshrined, 


THRODORE WATTS, in The Athenaeum. 


Oh, but to Rest Awhile! 


[Beatrice M. C, D., in The Recorder) 

OH, but to rest awhile! To rest from strife, 

That as a fretting chain wears out the soul 
With endless thought; to gain and grasp the whole 

Dark mystery that shrouds our earthly life, 
And then to rest, to strive with doubt no more; 

Unmoved to sit and watch the ceaseless wave 
Of changing creeds roll onward to the shore, 

And cresting, break and die; unmoved to brave 
The taunts of wild fanatics and the roar 

Of halting crowds, that in their darkness rave 
Against the light of reason; and to be 

ike some fair ship in sheltered haven moored, 

Safe from the storm, by no vain meteor lured 

To track dark phantoms o’er the pathless sea, 








Notes 


Dr, KLEIN’s well-known little book, ‘The Bacteria in Asiatic 
Cholera,’ published by Macmillan & Co,, has been reduced in price 
to one dollar. Dr. Klein is lecturer at St, Bartholomew's Hospital, 
London, and is an acknowledged authority on Bacteria. 

—Roberts Bros. will soon publish a sketch of the life of Barbara 
Frietchie written by Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, who has made a stud: 
of the character made historic by Whittier’s ballad. 
will contain a portrait of Barbara, a view of the house in which 
she lived, and a plan of its site in Frederick, Md. 

—Amélie Rives’s new novel, ‘ Barbara Dering’ is declared by 
her publishers, J. B. Lippincott Co., to be ‘in the nature of a 
sequel ’ to ‘ The Quick, or the Dead?’ 

—The new collection of essays by Emerson, to be entitled ‘ Na- 
tural History of Intellect, and Other Papers,’ will include 
not to be found in any of Emerson’s- books previously pub 
and some that have never before been printed. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. will publish it. Mr, Emerson's widow still lives at her 
Concord home. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish on Sept. 17 ‘France 
under the Regency, with a Review of the Administration of Louis 

XIV.,’ by James Breck Perkins; ‘Autumn,’ a new volume of 
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selections from the journals of Thoreau, edited by H. G. O. Blake ; 
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‘The Foot-Path Way,’ by Bradford Torrey ; ‘Favorite Flies and 
their Histories,’ a book for anglers, by Mary E. Orvis Marbury; a 
new edition of Dr. Brown’s ‘Spare Hours;’ a Family Edition of 
‘The Princess,’ and an édition de luxe of Evangeline; Vol. 13 of 
‘ The Gentleman's Magazine Library,’ being Part II. of ‘ English 
Topography’; and, in the Riverside Paper Series, ‘ The House of 
the Seven Gables.’ 

—Later, the same house will issue W. G. Collingwood’s ‘ John 
Ruskin: His Life and Work’; ‘Cesar,’ by Col. Theodore A. 
Dodge, in his series of Great Captains; ‘A Book of Famous 
Verse,’ selected for young people by Agnes Repplier ; ‘ Little Folk 
Lyrics,’ by Frank Dempster Sherman ; ‘ The Song of the Ancient 
People,’ by Edna Dean Proctor; ‘Songs of Sunrise Lands,’ by 
Clinton Scollard; ‘ Prose Idyls,’ 1 Joba Albee; ‘ Japan,’ a com- 
pact history, by the Rev. Dr. W. E. Griffis; ‘An American Mis- 
sionary in poe by M. L. Gordon, M.D,; ‘ Pagan and Christian 
Rome,’ by R. Lanciani; ‘ The Old English Dramatists,’ by James 
Russell Lowell; ‘ Uncle Remus and his Friends,’ by Joel Chandler 
Harris; ‘The Interpretation of Nature,’ by Prof. N. S. Shaler; 
‘The Creation of the Bible,’ by the Rev. —s Adams; ‘ Three 
Episodes in Massachusetts History ’—v¢z., the Bay settlement, the 
Antinomian controversy, and town development (1640-1890)—by 
Charles Francis Adams; ‘ Essays, Historical and Political,’ by 
Henry Cabot Lodge; ‘ The [Confederate] Army of Northern Vir- 

nia in 1862,’ by the late Col. William Allan; ‘The Southern 

mpire,’ three essays by Oliver T. Morton; ‘The Eve of the 
French Revolution,’ by Edward J. Lowell; a third edition of Ed- 
ward Stanwood’s ‘History of Presidential Elections,’ brought 
down to date ; ‘ The Story of Mary Washington,’ by Marion Har- 
land ; and ‘ The Life and Writings of Jared Sparks,’ by Prof. Her- 
bert B. Adams. 

—Macmillan & Co. hope to have Prof. Bryce’s latest edition of 
‘The American Commonwealth’ ready by October 1. They an- 
nounce also ‘ The Beauties of Nature and the Wonders of the 
World,’ by Sir John Lubbock ; and a long-expected ‘ History of 
Early English Literature,’ by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 


—‘Echoes from the Sabine Farm,’ being translations from 
Horace’s lyrics by Eugene and Roswell M, Field, will be published 
by A. C. McClurg & Co., with illustrations by Garrett. 

—Samuel Minturn Peck’s second volume of verse, ‘ Rings and 
Love-Knots,’ will be issued at once by F. A. Stokes Co. The 
book will contain no sonnets, quatrains‘or French forms of verse, 
but will consist of seventy-five songs and lyrics of love and nature 
in a variety of measures. The title was suggested by a stanza of 
an old English song. Mr. Peck’s first book, ‘Cap and Bells,’ will 
svon enter a fourth edition. 


—A novel by a new American author, to be papiehed shortly 
in Appletons’ Town and Country Library, is ‘In Old St. Stephen’s,’ 
by Miss Jeanie Drake of Charleston, S. C.—a sketch of the life of 
an old family in South Carolina in the early part of the century. 


—D. C. Heath & Co. are bringing out Eichendorff’s ‘Aus dem 
Leben eines Taugenichts,’ edited with notes by Prof. Carl Osthaus 
of Indiana University. 


—‘As a graceful act on entering his professorate or pig 
Work Conservatory,’ Dvorak intends to publish a can- 
tata, based on the well-known words of ‘The American Flag,’ by 
h Rodman Drake, who was born in New York and lived up 

to 1820 at the corner of Park Row and Beekman Street. 


—Dr. Elliott Coues has prepared a new edition of Lewis and 
Clarke’s ‘Expedition over the Rocky Mountains,’ which will be 
published shortly by Francis P. Harper. It will comprise a faith- 
ful reprint of the Philadelphia edition of 1814, with a bibliographi- 
cal preface, biographical sketches, and numerous valuable explana- 


tory, ethnological, geographical and scientific notes by the editor, 
As index Wil cies es conan Dr. Coues has been over the entire 


ground Lewis and Clarke explored. 


—Charles Scribner’s Sons have in press ‘The Campaign of 
Waterloo,’ | John C. Ropes,’ with an atlas; ‘Spanish Cities,’ by 
Dr, Charles A, Stoddard; ‘Poems of Rod and Gun,’ by Ernest 
McGaffey, illustrated by Herbert Butler; and the complete poems 
of Mrs, Julia C. R. Dorr. 


—We should not advise any of our readers to join the ‘Evans 
Press Bureau’ of Troy, Ohio. ‘Persons are invited to join,’ a 
warning correspondent informs us, ‘at a $10 fee, which entitles 
them to certain privileges, such as having a certain number of 
MSS. per year read, “placed” and sold on good terms, etc. A 
prize is offered for a Christmas story.’ 


—The Cassell Publishing Co. publish ‘The Snare of the Fow- 
ler,’ by Mrs. Alexander ; ‘Leona,’ a novel (not a child’s story), 
by Mrs, Molesworth ; ‘ The Career of Columbus,’ by Charles El- 
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ton, M.P.; and ‘Out of or jos of Death,’ by Frank Barrett, 
author of ‘The Admirable y Biddy Fane.’ 


—George Gebbie, the well-known publisher of subscription- 
books, who died at his home in Philadelphia on August 13, was 
born in Edinburgh, on August 24, 1832, and came to America in 
1860. About twenty-five years ago he began publishing books, 
and a few years later entered into partnership with George Barrie, 
the firm being known as Barrie & Gebbie. The partnership was 
— in 1881 and the members carried on business as indi- 
viduals. 


—Mr. G. G. Moulton Barrett writes to The Atheneum :—‘In 
reference to a statement in The Athenaeum of the 13th inst. [Au- 
gust] that Mrs Browning spent only “ her girlhood at Ledbury,” 
permit me to say that she lived at Hope End. about two miles and 
a half from Ledbury. for twenty-three years—from 1810 to 1833.’ 


—A Chester bookbinder is said to have paid 1o/, for the hide of 
the heifer that knocked Mr. Gladstone down at Hawarden Castle, 
the other day. ‘He proposes to use it in binding the “ Life of 
Mr. Gladstone,” “Views About Hawarden,” the “Album of the 
Lake Country,” “ Leaves from My Journal,” and other publications 
usually bought by tourists.’ But all these things, says the New 
York 7imes, are as nothing beside the central thought. ‘ Like the 
play, the cow’s the thing, and the memory of her exploit must live 

eside the tales of such deeds of derring-do as make great the 
names of Sir Francis Drake and Robert Macaire.’ 


—The Spectator finds this to say in praise of the Father of 
American Letters :— 


Irving’s individuality, both national and personal, was so urbane and 
unaggressive that for long it was hardly recognized, and it was the cus- 
tom of critics to dismiss him briefly as a Western’ Addison. The 
characterization had a rough truthfulness, for in a certain turn for ob- 
servant reflection, or reflective observation, the Englishman and the 
American had much in common. In both there was an attractive com- 
bination of genial familiarity and fine breeding ; but the nature of the 
latter was a soil of greater warmth and richness than that of the former, 
and its growths had a wealth of leafage and depth of color which the 
other could not emulate. Irving is more human than Addison, more 
of a man, and less of a mere man of the world, and more, too, of a 
poet, with the poet's quickness of apprehension and sympathy. If, in- 
deed, we would find for Irving a European kinship, we must name 
among his forbears not only Addison, but Steele and Cervantes,—we 
must add some elements of a more primitive flesh-and-blood humanity 
than is to be found in the work of the gentle autocrat of the coffee- 
house, dainty and delightful as that work undoubtedly is. 





Publications Received 


(Receipt of new pudlicat: ts ack ledged in this col: Further notice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
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Harper & Bros. 
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Bowne, B. P. The Principles of Ethics. $r.75. Harper & Bros. 
Coles, A. Man, the Microcosm. $2.50. D. Appleton & Co. 
Collins, M. Suggestion, $1.25. Lovell, Gestefeld & Co, 
Church, A.J. Rev. Pictures from Roman Life and Steer. D. 5 & Co 
Churches, Statistics of Census Bulletin No. 195. —— D.C, 

De Glouvet, J. The Woodman. Tr. by Mrs. 7, Simpson. $: arper & B 
Elton, C, e Career of Columbus, §z.25. Cassell Pub. Co. 
Fitzpatrick, WJ. Secret Service under Pitt, $4.50. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Garland, Hi. Spoil of Office. soc. Boston: Arena Pub. Co, 
Gautier, T, Four Destinies, 


Worthington Co. 
Holidays in North Germany and Scandinavia. Ed, by Percy Lindley. 
London, E. C.: 30 Fleet St. 
ocelyn, R. Mrs. A Big Stake. soc. Phila. : J. B. Lippincott Co. 
ohnston, R. M, Mr. Fortner’s Marital Claims. D. Appleton & Co, 
cNally, D. R., Jr. How Men Make Love and Get Married. 


Chicago: Laird & Lee. 
Meade, L. T. A Ring of Rubies. §r.50. Cassell Pub. Co. 
Millet, F.D, The Danube. $2.50. Harper & Bros. 


Moffatt’s Civil Service Tots. London : Moffatt & Paige, 
Cassell Pub. es. 


Molesworth, Mrs. Leona. $:. 
Muir, A. Charming to Her Latest wy soc. Harper & Bros. 
National Academy of Design, Annual Report of. _ Fourth Avenue, New York, 
One Year: a Tale of Wedlock. Tr. from the Swedish. asc. Worthington Co. 
Peacock, T. L. Calidore and Miscellany. Ed. by R. Garnett. $:. 

Macmillan & Co, 


Political Economy, Dictionary of, 3rd part. $1. Ed. by R. H. 1. Palgrave. 


acmillan & Co. 

Publishers’ Trade List Annual. 1892. Office of Publishers’ Weekly. 

Scaife, W. B. America, Its Geographical History. Balt.: Johns Hopkins Press. 

Sabine, J. A. Atthe End of the Rainbow. §r.25. T. Whittaker. 

Snedeker, F, W. A Family Canoe hb _ §0C. Harper & Bros. 
Snow, F. Cabinet Government in the United States. elf’. 

Phila.: Am. Acad. of Polit. & Social Science. 

Stevens’s Facsimiles of MSS. Vol. XIV. §$as. London: B, F. Stevens. 

Chicago: Laird & Lee. 


Theuriet, A. A Young Man of the Period. J 
ames, 
Phila.: Am, Society for Extension of Univ. Teaching. 





University Extension, Handbook of. No.1. Ed. by G. F. 














Vincent, J. Tiomane, Tr. by Sara C. Tracy. asc. Rand, McNally & Co. 
‘atson, W. Adventures ofa Blockade Runner, $r.g0. Macmillan & Co, 
erner, E, Enthralled and Released. hy Sey Co. 

v + J: S Army Tales. §x. Levell, eas &Co. 
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Charles E. Merrill & Co.’s Authorized (Brantwood) Edition 


RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


ImporTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





London, August, 1890. 
Mr. GEORGE ALLEN begs to announce that Ruskin’s Works will hereafter be published in America by 
Messrs. CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., of New York, who will issue the only authorized editions. 


In accordance with a contract with Mr. Ruskin’s English publishers, upon which the above notice was based, we have the pleasure of 
announcing the publication of the Brantwood Edition of Ruskin’s Works, in 21 volumes. This is the only edition published in this country with 
Mr. Ruskin's consent, and from the sale of which he derives a profit. The illustrations have been prepared under the author’s personal super- 
vision, and the type, paper and style of binding are in accordance with his suggestions. Each of the prose works contains a special introduction 
by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard College, explaining the purposes for, and the conditions under which it was written, These intro- 
ductions from the pen of Mr. Ruskin’s most intimate friend and most acute and sympathetic critic, many of them containing extracts from personal 
letters written while the works were in preparation, give to this edition a rare and unique value. The two volumes of poetry written between 
the ages of seven and twenty-six, with an appendix of later poems now first collected from original manuscript and printed sources, are edited in 
chronological order, with notes, sdeaegliieal anal critical, by Mr. Ruskin’s secretary, William G. Collingwood, M.A. The chronological arrange- 
ment of the poems—the author's age at the time of writing being printed at the top of each page—illustrates in a most interesting manner the 
development of his mind and style. The two volumes of poems have been copyrighted in this country under the new law, and the attention of 
the pe lic is called to the fact that, by virtue of this copyright, we shall hereafter be the only publishers in this country able to supply Ruskin's 
works ina uniform style of binding, This edition is intended to include what Mr. Ruskin and his literary advisers regard as the essential and 
permanent part of his writings. 


The unillustrated volumes, bound in dark green cloth, will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1.50 each, and the illustrated 
volumes for $2.75. 


All English editions of Ruskin now in print are kept in stock or will be imported at short notice. 





“Messrs. Charles E, Merrill & Co, publish the only authorized edition of the writings of Mr. John 
Ruskin, and among the different American editions which have appeared from time to time the only one which 
is worthy of a permanent place in a well-stocked library.”—RicHarD H. StopparD, Mail and Express. 


The Chicage Journal:—An Honest Ruskin !—There is probably no other writer of The Critic: —It is a long-delayed but highly appreciated compliment to America, 
the present century who has done so much to quicken the moral sense of English-| that Mr, Ruskin has at length permitted his i ble admi here to follow 
speaking people, to persuade them of their duty as Christians and as men, and to| his thought in an “authorized ” edition of works long since classic and perennially 
elevate their ideas of thought and conduct as the eloq art critic whose name | fresh, It seemed as if Westminster Abbey were about to close over a gre-t heart 
heads this article. He-has been a teacher in the highest and noblest sense ofthe term, | without this graceful act of nition, if not of reparation, and as if American eyes 
and America, no less than England, acknowledges to the full her share of indebted- | were always to gaze on Ruskin’s enchanted gardens through casual glimpses and 
ness to him for his wise counsel, as well as for the example of his generous and devoted | crevices ofthe wall, At length, however, Mr. Ruskin has consented to be ‘* American- 
life. But it is curious to reflect that whatever helpful instruction and whatever ethical | ized’’—to the extent at least of having a business representative in the United States ; 
inspiration the majority of his American readers have taken from his writings has| and the result is a series of volumes feultiess in type, delightful in manufacture, an 
been derived from a ger sourcé, for all hitherto existing editions of Mr. Ruskin’s| as unp i n Is as those Arabian houses which, without, present simply 
works have been of the pirated sort—unsanctioned by their author and bringing to| surfaces of plain wall, but within are all dazzling with play of flower and fountain. 
him no remuneration. It would doubtless do a man good to read the Bible, even fi he| Each light, manageable volume is clad, like Robin Hood, in a robe of dark-green : 
had to steal it; but if he were the ro to whom moral ideas appeal, he would | within all is white, clean, pure, beautifully distinct and clear—a gem and a charm of 
not be likely to gst very far in the perusal without feeling a little uncomfortable about | print and leaf, 
the manner in which the book was acquired, The Christian Advocate, N. Y.:—Indeed, we can say with emphasis, this 
It is a gre to be able to announce an authorized edition of | + Brantwood” edition meets a public demand. Mr, Norton's introductions, though 
come’ by will doubless add materially to the satitaction with which they will perread, | brief, are lucid and to the point. “Everything in way of type, paper and binding has 
And this forthcoming Brantwood’ edition (Néw York: Charles E. Merrill & Co.) is | P&¢® done to make this new edition acceptable to the reading public, 
not merely authorized, it is substantially Mr. Ruskin’s own edition. Furthermore, The Boston Daily Traveller:—The announcement made some time since of an 
Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, of Cambridge, the intimate friend of Mr. Ruskin, is to| authorized American edition of Ruskin’s works, made by the well-known publishing 
provide each volume of the American edition with an introduction descriptive of its | house of Charles E. Merrill & Co., New York, was received by the og | public 
and of the circumstances under which it came to be written. . . . with satisfaction, a satisfaction that is heightened ay appearance of the first two 
ff their mechanical execution only praise can be spoken. The t raphy is| volumes of the edition. The American public is to be congratulated upon being able 
beautiful and the paper has a warm and restful tint familiar to readers of Mr. Ruskin’s | to obtain an elegant Ruskin at a moderate price. Of the mechanical execution of 
English editions. these volumes too much praise can hardly be spoken. 


THe Cuurcuman :—“ The Brantwood edition is the only fitting presentation of Ruskin's beautiful 


writings. The present edition is authorized, and in every way to be admired. We thank Messrs. Charles 
E. Merrill & Co. for giving it to America, 

The Chicago Tribune : —The first edition of Ruskin’s works published in this The Boston Advertiser:—An admirable edition of Ruskin is the “ Brantwood,”’ 
country by his authority is the Brantwood edition which Charles E, Merrill & Co.| now appearing from the house of C. E. Merrill & Co. In the language of the intro- 
have ready to-dey, which bears their name on the title page. Each volume| duction, by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, to the ‘‘ Seven Lamps of Architecture,” *‘ it is 
contains an introduction by Charles Eliot Norton of Camb: . Mass., who is the| a tardy attempt to deal honestly by one to whom just and honorable treatment has 
intimate personal friend of Mr, Ruskin. Heretofore the only edition of Ruskin within | been so long denied, and to whom so large a debt, alike moral and material, is due.”’ 
the means of a moderate income was the unauthorized American reprint of ——. Of 


course, the American reprint does not compare with this edition of the Merrill’s The Sunday-School Times:—The new authorized American ‘‘Brantwood’ edition, 
and it is only a few cents cheaper. ‘Then there is a moral satisfaction in buying an | of Ruskin’s works is much more satisfactory than its predecessors in this country 
“authorized” edition of a book that is worth more than the difference in money, none of which has been a creditable piece of bookmaking. 


New Orueans Times-Democrat.—“ The pirated editions through which Americans have made the 
acquaintance of this author have added to the outrage of robbery, the insult of cheapness and ugliness in 
the matter of paper and binding, and the reproduction of illustrations, All these injuries receive an 
atonement, somewhat tardy, it is true, but gratifying to all parties, in the neat binding and beautiful 
type and paper of the ‘Brantwood’ edition.” 
write an ntroduction to each volume” ‘This will lend the edition (the * Brentwood) | ediciones be called the Brantwood edition of his chief works, and its publishers are 
jue, as Mr. Norton is very Spee Ae le wee words ; and is one | in future to issue all his publications in this country. It is pleasant to know that 


an 
of the very few men among us whose judgment of art and letters is of | the form of this edition has been a ed by Mr, Ruskin, and that its sale will profit 
sterling worth, j him as well as the American publisher. 


Tue Literary Wor.tp, Boston.—‘“Jn simple elegance this new edition deserves, indeed, to be 
‘approved by him,’ and, with the aid of Prof. Norton's introductions, it will undoubtedly commend itself 
to the taste, as well as to the conscience, of American disciples of the great art-critic who has taught our 
generation so sound a gospel.” 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt of price. Send for descriptive Circular 


CHARLES E,. MERRILL & CO,, 52 & 54 Laraverre Pace, New York Crry. 
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qourns covers two years. School opens Sept, 12. 

———— received now at the school, 109 West 
sath Street, New York City. 


M, P, E, Saenny, Supt. 


_ OHIO. 


Columbus, Ohio: 152 E, Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
peomn po Younc Lapigs. Special advan- 
Literature, Music, Art, Ora- 
Culture Wall term begins 








-Photical and Sokal 
Sept. 29, 1892. 








PENNSYLVANIA, 


Bustleton, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
T. LUKE'S SCHOOL, A high-class School, 
Rasceeeany healthful location. Delightful 
surround Special core of younger boys, 


Illustrated ca e. Cunas; H, Srrout and F, E, 
MouLton, Principals. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
Wales soutks COLLEGE FOR ranean, Fifty 








miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous 
bin Border c’ peavey 
ing hiesk hank iy for board, room 
and all College Studies. "Handsome Park, varge 
Buildings, Steam Heat, Gymnasium, Observatory, 
Laboratory, etc. 
Rev. J. EvGar, Pu.D., Pres. 


Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





be OODFIELD” BOARDING SCBOOL, 
(residence of the late f ton French) 
and Co! tory for Young Ladies. 
Established 1 Wit easy access eesens ad Phila. 


wo hours from New York. For catalogue address 
Principal of “* Woodfield,” Logan, Phila., Pa, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Home Scuoot ror Twenty Girts, Under 

charge of Mme. Henrietta » Sies one 

Marion L, 7. French warranted to be Spoken in 

ewe ye years. Terms, $3004 year. Address Mme, H. 

















Sopsember of. A. tos "pupils taken, 
4 lew en, 

Circulars at Putnam’s Book Store. 
NELLIE PELE III IT SOT 


ects 
ve 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites. 


The only Brain and Nerve Food from the phosphoid prin- 


ciple of the ox-drain, and embryo of wheat. 


Largely used with 


best results, for Sreventeng, as well as curing nervous break-down. 


It restores weakened mental and physical vigor. 


It is a vital 


phosphzte, not a laboratory phosphate. 


For thirty years endorsed by leading physicians. 


Formula on the label. 
Pamphlet with full information free, Druggists or by mail. 


F.. Crosby Co., 


$1.00" 56 W. ast St., N. Y. 








OLD ‘AND RARE BOOKS, 


FINE ART. 








CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
Atagreat Reduction from Publishers’ Prices, 


Send us a Postal Card, : Moning Sty Book you may 
desire, and we shall quote price by return mail. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE, 


LEGGAT BROS. 


8: CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


Send for price lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


a8 West a3xp Street, - ~- 





New Yorx Cirv. 


BRENTANOS’S, 


Bookseiiers, STATIONERS, shienieinanonall 
tention to their SPECIAL SYSTEM of DELIVERY 
to patrons out-of-town during the Summer season. 
American, English and foreign books, Ye ba ol and 
periodicals delivered wit out x. Particulars sent 
upon request. Address 
124 iy jee Ov RW YORK. 


H, WILLIAMS, 
Wesr roTn Street, New Yor. 
Dealer my 3 Magazines and other Periodicals. Sets, 
volumes or single numbers, 


STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 
Orders for aoe or = on ptly attended to. 
Ww. JOHNSON, 1336 Tenhonn, N.Y, 














Catalogue 34 ready. - i CLARK, Bookseller, 
34 Park Row, New Yor 





AUTHORS.—The skilled revision, the competent 
utnoiassed criticism of prose and verse are the 
tlalties of the N. Y. Duress of Revision. E 
rtis, J. R. Lowell, C. D, Warner, E. C. 
wy 1880. Unique in position and success. 
M, Coan, 20 W, 4th St., N. ¥ 





RARE ENGRAVINGS AND 
ETCHINGS. 


Frep’k Kepret & Co., 
20 East 16th St.,. - NEW YORK. 


A fine collection of prints by Bartolozzi and his 
pupils has just been received from Eu ; also a 
number of rare old ptermen: verbs in color, 


Correspondence invited; Engravi d Etchim:; 
sent for inspection free of’ jun. ee ” 


Illustrated Catalogue No. 9. Descriptive of 500 
modern etchings. Ready this month; free by mail on 
receipt of ten cents in postage si tamps. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book, 
J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 
HENRY BLACKWELL, 


BOOKBINDER, 
University Pace AND Taxa Srreet, 








New Yor 
Levant binding, extra illustrating, inlaying, clean- 
ing and repairing a specialty. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
An Agency intcence: if Pisttcy nears of 


be anggpe eat en hom yn tet 
a That 


ins Ss Recommend 


Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch), Cal 


ANCH LIFE AND STUDY FOR BOYS. Ret 
ye Pop. ston few Mer Semen: ; Pres. F. 











Hale, Boston ; 
Dr. J. s* Thacher 3 th St.,N.Y. Address S, D 
Thacher (A.B, 7 yates }, 136 Lexington Ave., 
N.Y., during J: 
Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


T. CARROLL SEMINARY AND CON- 
SERVATORY OF MUSIC. “ Oreads”’ free. 
Send for one. 





h Carolina. 
yINGMAM Sc HOOL FOR BOYS, (Established 
in x Ninety —— Evivce. 1&7 a 
ue. N.C. Address, 


1st * at cnt 
May. R. i , Supt., Ashevi 
Washington, District of Columbia. 
N ORWOOD INSTITUTE, A School of High 





Grade for Girls. Certificate admits to 

Wellesley. Great advantages in modern 
lan es, elocution, music and art. 
address the Principals. 


Mr. and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL. 


Ohio State University. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


17 Professors and Assistants, 13 Laborato- 
ries, Departments of Arts, Literature, History, 
Politics, Philosophy, Law, Science, Agricul- 
ture, Engineering, Pharmacy. 

_ Send for rune: call 


For catalogue 








“AMERICAN HOME SCHOOL, 


BERLIN, GERMANY, 


offers to young ladies wishing to study abroad the 
best masters in German, French and Music, with 


home care, training and chaperonage, watchful re- 


ard to health, gymnastics, etc. Vacation on to 
po the Nort Cape, and different parts of 
methe Princi 


1, Mrs. Mosy B. Willard, refers by per- 
mission to Mrs. Grover Cleveland, New York, and 
the Honorable ' Wm. Walter Phelps, U. S. Minister to 
Germany, Berlin, Address for cir reular, 


Miss Rusy I. Girsert, Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 








Lectures on Russia, 


By Miss IsABEL F,. HaApcoon, author of 
‘* Epic Songs of Russia,’’ translator of Rus- 
sian authors, who has extensive knowledge 
of her subject from personal experience and 
travel, rofusely illustrated with stere- 
opticon views. ST. PETERSBURG: 
winter life. MOSCOW : t arts ancient 
and modern, SUMMER LIFE: nobili 
and ts) ARCHITECTURE AN 
CHURCH. COUNT TOLSTOY. For 
dates and particulars address: Care W. 
F, HAPGOOD, 154 Nassau Street, New 
York City. 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENTS’ FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No, to ASTOR PLACE, 
6th door from Broadway, New York. 











TIFFANY ‘GLASS AND : DECORATING’ COMPANY 


*FURNISHERS’&’GLASS*°WORKERS:DOMESTIC’&* ECCLESIASTICAL, 


"DECORATIONS 


" MEMORIALS’ 


*333 TO 341°FOURTH’AVENUE'NEW’‘YORK’ 


N.3.—WE WILL BSTEEM THE MENTION OF THIS PAPER A FAVOR. 








APARTMENTS TO LET. 


A comfortable, well-lighted apart- 
ment—eight rooms and bath—down 
town. 

One door from Fifth Avenue, New York, 

Rent low— possession immediate—rent free 
“ull Sept. 15. 

Appress J. B. G., Critic OFFicr, 52 
LAFAYETTE PLACE. 


10 Led. 


From Oct, 1, 1892, to May 1, 1893, with privi- 
lege of renewal, 


Commodious Apartment. 


First-class house and neighborhood. One 
flight up. Kitchen in basement, Ex- 
clusive use of back yard, 

High ceilings, plenty of closet room ; beauti- 

fully decorated. Paint and paper 
in perfect condition. 





For further particulars, address, 
STUYVESANT, 
Care, Tus Critic Co., 52 Lafayette Place. 











